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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR: COLLECTING IN THE ZONE 

Harry E. Salyards 

Just as baseball pitchers and batters are said to be “in the zone” when performing at the top 
of their game, collectors who achieve the greatest long-term satisfaction build their collections in 
the zone.” What do I mean? 

First of all, a collector has to have a goal . This seems self-evident, and yet it can be hard to 
stick to— particularly in periods when nothing seems to show up that really fits in the collection. 
The temptation is always there to buy ‘stuff.’ This can be out of frustration, or perhaps 
embarrassment, when some dealer we’ve been badgering to be on the lookout for a particular type 
of coin finally thinks they’ve found something we can use, and we re too polite to tell them that it 
really doesn’t fit in the collection. Let me add: ‘stuff’ is not always bad. Sometimes a genuine 
deal will show up, in a coin we know another dealer will take for at least what we paid for it, on 
trade for something we really want. In that context, by all means, go ahead! But remember that 
this purchase is not an end in itself, but merely a means to an end. 

Second of all, a collector must be comfortable with the level of expendi ture. It doesn t 
make for much of a hobby, after all, if it takes you half a year to pay off the debt on a single coin. 
In that circumstance, you probably need to reevaluate your situation. What are you able to spend, 
comfortably, over what kind of time frame? If that kind of critical analysis leads you into a totally 
different area of collecting entirely, so be it! You won’t be the first— and you’ll probably become a 
happier collector in the process. 

Third of all-and this is really a corollary to the second criterion-you need to analyze how 
often you need to make a purchase . Note that I say “need,” not “want.’ As I ve said before, 
collectors are driven people. I’ve yet to meet the first person who said to himself or herself, I ve 
got XYZ dollars to spend; I think I’ll collect ABC.’ It’s always the other way around. Collectors 
are born, not made. To the non-collector, we’re all at least faintly ridiculous-or worse! So, you 
need to be honest with yourself: how often do you need to indulge the passion to collect? If the 
first and second criteria leave you unable to afford more than a coin or two per year, are you 
emotionally comfortable with that? In my observation, some are, and others aren t. 

When these three criteria are all operative— when there is full self-awareness of the goal, 
and the comfortable level of expenditure, and the acceptable interval between purchases, then the 
collector may be said to be truly “in the zone.” Then you’re not just buying stuff— odds and ends 
of this and that, because it’s old, or it’s pretty, or it’s ‘undervalued’ (in some private analysis 
known to you alone)— but you’ve buying what’s right for you — whether that be AU 1794 s or VG 
1853’s— or something different entirely. There’s no law, after all, that says that, having joined this 
club at some point, you’re expected to collect early American copper. Perhaps you re more 
interested in the information we publish than in the coins themselves. And that’s fine. You re 
welcome! 

And you’re also welcome if you no longer believe that Sheldon got it right, about the ‘ three 
to one odds” that an experienced collector will come to “focus his attention on the early cents. 
Perhaps your own experience has been 180 degrees opposite. Perhaps a certain disillusionment 
has set in, with the recognition that you can no longer do what a collector might have done thirty or 
fifty or one hundred years ago. Perhaps it has something to do with the much-changed panorama 
of the “first familiar memories of childhood,” in which Sheldon placed the early cents, but which 
now are far more likely to include Buffalo nickels and Mercury dimes. But you can still collect 
what you want to collect— in or out of the traditional bounds of early American copper. It s your 
choice— your collection. May you build it “in the zone.’ 

it::):***:):******* 
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Estimating Early Date Large Cent Population using the Rarity Scale 
and Observations Regarding the “Early Date Report” 

Alan B. Gorski 


The Rarity Scale 

The exact number of early date large cents (1793- 1814) will never be known with certainty unless all 
surviving early dates could be counted. Nevertheless, the surviving population can be estimated using the 
rarity scale. Dr. William Sheldon invented the R1 — R8 rarity scale as well as the grading/condition scale 
in use today. At that time (1949) R5 through R8 was reserved for varieties with a “known” population. 
The R4 population was estimated and the R1 - R3 population was not given a numerical value. 1 

As knowledge of the early date large cent population increased, the R1 through R3 categories were given 
numerical values. These values appear to be extrapolated from the R5 - R8 scale since each subsequent 
rarity population differs by a factor of about three. 2 

Today, an expanded R1 through R8 rarity scale has gained general acceptance. Each rarity category has a 
(+), ( ), or (-) designation. This scale is used by William Noyes in “United States Large cents 1793 - 
1814,” and also by Red Henry in the “Early Date Report.” 


Sheldon 

Population 

Noyes 

Population 





R-l 

Common 

Rl’s 

2,000 + estimated 

R-2 

Not so Common 

R2’s 

601 - 2,000 estimated 

R-3 

Scarce 

R3’s 

201 - 600 estimated 

R-4 

Very Scarce 76 - 200 est. 

R4‘s 

76 - 200 estimated 

R-5 

Rare 31 -75 

R5- 

61-75 estimated 

R-6 

Very Rare 13-30 

R5 

46 - 60 estimated 

R-7 

Extremely Rare 4-12 

R5+ 

31-45 estimated 

R-8 

Unique 1, 2 or 3 

R6- 

25 - 30 known 



R6 

19-24 known 



R6+ 

13 - 18 known 



R7- 

10 - 12 known 



R7 

7-9 known 



R7+ 

4-6 known 



R8- 

3 known 



R8 

2 known 



R8+ 

1 known 


1 A more complete description of this rarity scale can be found in Sheldon’s “Penny Whimsy,” in the 
chapter titled. Toward a Science of Cent Values. 

2 A description of this scale can be found in “Copper Quotes” by Jack Robinson. This price and rarity 
guide also contains useful information on how to estimate condition and net grade in the section titled, 
*** Please Read This ***. 
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Early Date Large Cent Population 

In theory the surviving population of early date large cents can be estimated by multiplying each variety 
by its respective rarity. This works well except for the R1 category. By today's definition the R1 
population is at least 2,000. Could it be as high as 6,000 ? Most early date collectors would probably feel 
that 6,000 is too high for an average R1 population, although some varieties are probably this numerous. 

As a first approximation I assumed an R1 population of 4,000. Using this value, the surviving population 
of early date large cents can be estimated. The number of varieties that reside in each integer rarity 
category was obtained from the “Early Date Report” (EDR). 


Rarity 

No. of 
Varieties 

Rarity 

Percentages 

Est. Average 
Rarity Pop. 

Total Calculated 
Rarity Population 

Percentage of est. 
Surviving Pop. 







R1 

40 

11.3 

4,000 

160,000 

56.4 

R2 

62 

17.5 

1,300 

80,600 

28.5 

R3 

80 

22.5 

400 

32,000 

11.3 

R4 

44 

12.4 

140 

6,160 

2.2 

R5 

65 

18.3 

50 

3,900 

1.4 

R6 

21 

5.9 

20 

420 

0.13 

R7 

16 

4.5 

8 

128 

0.05 

R8 

27 

7.6 

2 

54 

0.02 

Total 

355 

100.0 

— 

283,262 

100.00 


Using data from this table, the number of varieties as a function of rarity is shown in Figure 1. Note that 
there are almost as many R4 — R8 varieties as there are R1 — R3 varieties. But when the population of 
each rarity is compared in Figure 2, R1 - R3 represent the vast majority of the early date large cents. 

Surviving Population as a Percentage of Mintage 

The mintage of early dates listed in The Red Book totals 22,504,243. When 4,000 is used as the average 
population for the R1 varieties, the percentage of surviving early date large cents (rounded to the nearest 
1,000) becomes: 


283.000 x 100 = 1.3 percent 

22,504,000 

Substituting different values for R1 gives a range of possible survivorship. 


Estimated R1 Population 

Total Estimated Population 

Percent Surviving 




2,000 

203,000 

0.9 

3,000 

243,000 

1.1 

4,000 

283,000 

1.3 

5,000 

323,000 

1.4 

6,000 

363,000 

1.6 


The percentage of surviving early date large cents probably lies somewhere between 1.0 and 1 .5 percent. 
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Analysis of the Early Date Report “Census” 

At that time of the January, 200 1 census there were 141 contributors that provided information on the 
condition of 18,426 early date large cents. This accounts for about 6.5 percent of the total estimated 
population (see Figure 3.) But due to the nature of the census, only one variety per contributor is reported. 
Therefore, the maximum number of any particular variety would be 142 (since the census includes the 
ANS collection.) 

But what's really fascinating is that over half of all the "known" R5 - R8 varieties are part of the census. 


Rarity 

Estimated 

Population 

EDR Census 
Contributor Data 

Percentage 





R1 

160,000 

3,497 

2 

R2 

80,600 

4,811 

6 

R3 

32,000 

5,345 

17 

R4 

6,160 

2,325 

38 

R5 

3,900 

2,080 

53 

R6 

420 

276 

66 

R7 

128 

59 

46 

R8 

54 

33 

61 


283,262 

18,426 



Supply and Demand 

While it’s difficult to estimate the surviving population of a particular early date large cent variety 
(supply), it might be easier to estimate the number of early date large cent collectors (demand). As a first 
approximation. I'm going to assume that about half of all the early date large cents collectors contribute to 
EDR. That means that there are about 300 early date large cent collectors, but that presents a bit of a 
problem when you consider the R4 category. 

The more common R4 varieties could be as numerous as 200 with the average R4 numbering about 140. 
This means that there are twice as many collectors as there are varieties with an R4 rarity rating. This 
should make R4 varieties difficult if not impossible to find, but they're not. 

To look at this from another perspective, most collectors will not sell their coins until they find ones of 
higher grade at the right price. So each time I come across an R4 variety (that I don't have) I could very 
well be purchasing the last one that will ever be offered for a long time. So you would think that a variety 
with an R4 rarity rating would command an extremely high price regardless of condition. So either there 
are fewer early date collectors, which is unlikely, or many of the varieties that are classified R4 exist in 
greater numbers. 

In any event, participation in surveys like the Early Date Report adds greatly to our knowledge of early 
date large cent population, survivorship, and rarity. If everyone participated in the Early Date Report the 
"numbers would speak for themselves." 
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Rarity Category 


No. of Early Date 1793 - 1814 Varieties 
Total 355 
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Early Date Large Cent Varieties as a function of Rarity 
from the January, 2001 EDR 
Figure 1. 
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Surviving Early Date Large Cents by Rarity 
Figure 2. 


Rarity 


EDR Census Population 
Total Population 18,426 


N3 

CO 

.b. 

cn 

o> 

O 

O 

o 

o 

8 

o 

o 

o 

o 

8 

o 

o 

o 



Percent of Population 
Reported by EDR Contributors 
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EDR Census Population and Percentage of Total Population 

Figure 3. 


Mintage Estimation Methods: 

Average Die Life vs. Proportional Survivorship 

Ron Manley 

“When discussing the ‘mintage figures’ for early US coinage, it first must be understood 
that these figures are not really mintage figures in the modem sense, i.e., the exact number of 
coins struck from dies dated for a particular year. Rather, they are estimates based on deliveries 
of coins by the Chief Coiner to the Treasurer of the Mint”. These words are quoted from Craig 
Sholley’s introduction to his 1998 Penny-Wise article “Examining the Mintage Estimates: Part I - 
The Cents of 1795, 1796 and 1797” (7). Thus, I hope that Sholley would agree that (a) if we are 
to have a good idea of the number of coins struck in the early years of the U.S. min t bearing a 
particular date, we must estimate them and (b) that we should use the best estimation method at 
our disposal. 

Sholley has made it quite clear that he holds proportional survivorship (PS) in disdain as a 
method for estimating original mintages of early copper coins (2). This method was employed by 
Bill Eckberg to estimate the original mintages of half cents, using an eBay database and Mint 
delivery records. More recently, I have used PS in a similar manner to estimate original mintages 
of large cents. In 1998, Sholley used Mint delivery records and the concept of average die life 
(ADL) to make mintage estimates of the 1795 Plain Edge, 1796 Liberty Cap, 1796 Draped Bust, 
and 1797 cents (7). In brief, Sholley assumed that the obverse dies used in minting these large 
cents had a nearly constant ADL of 45,000 strikes/die (7). 

The purpose of this article is to objectively determine which estimation method (ADL or 
PS) gives more accurate mintage estimates of half cents. I have therefore compared the estimates 
derived by both methods for dates having the best established mintages. For the half cent series, 
this includes the Late Dates (1849-1857), the early Classic Heads (1809-1811), and the lettered 
edge Liberty Caps (1793-1795). For the ADL mintage estimates in each of the Tables which 
follow, I have assumed a constant number of strikes for each obverse die. For the PS mintage 
estimates, I have used Eckberg’s published eBay data. 


Table 1. ADV vs. PS: The Late Date half cents, 1849-1857. 


Date 

Renorted Mintage 

Obv. Dies 

ADL Estimate 

% of eBav 13) 

PS Estimate 

1849 

39,867 

1 

68,100 

7.3 

39,700 

1850 

39,812 

1 

68,100 

7.7 

41,900 

1851 

147,672 

1 

68,100 

22.0 

120,000 

1853 

129,694 

1 

68,100 

22.3 

121,000 

1854 

55,500 

1 

68,100 

10.3 

56,100 

1855 

56,500 

1 

68,100 

17.7 

96,400 

1856 

40,430 

1 

68,100 

6.3 

34,300 

1857 

35.180 

1 

68.100 

6.3 

34,300 

Totals 

544,510 

8 

544,800 

99.9 

543,700 
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The more accurate mintage estimate is highlighted in bold for each date in Table 1 and the 
tables that follow. For 7 out of 8 Late Date half cent dates, the PS method yields more accurate 
mintage estimates than the ADL method! This is particularly noteworthy since one might easily 
presume that ADL became more constant in the last years that early coppers were struck. 


Table 2. ADL vs. PS: The early Classic Head half cents, 1809-1811. 


Date 

Reported Mintage 

Obv. Dies 

ADL Estimate 

Obs’d on eBay ( 4 ) 

PS Estimate 

1809 

1,154,572 

5 

895,000 

396 

1,104,000 

1810 

215,000 

1 

179,000 

80 

223,000 

1811 

63.140 

2 

358.000 

38 

106,000 

Totals 

1,432,712 

8 

1,432,000 

514 

1,433,000 


For the 1809-1811 half cent dates, the PS method gives more accurate mintage estimates 
than the ADL method for 3 out of 3 dates! In particular, the ADL method greatly over-estimates 
the 1811 -dated mintage. 

Table 3. ADL vs. PS: The Liberty Cap half cents, 1793-1795. 


Date 

1793 

1794 

1795 

Reported Mintage 
35,334 
81,600 
139,690 

Obv. Dies 
2 
5 
2 

ADL Estimate 

57.000 
142,600 

57.000 

Obs’d on eBay ( 5 ) 
32 
102 
82 

PS Estimate 
38,000 
121,200 
97,400 

Totals 

256,624 

9 

256,600 

216 

256,600 


Once again, all of the PS mintage estimates are closer to the reported and likely correct 
mintages than are the ADL mintage estimates. Eckberg observed that the plain edge Liberty 
Caps (1795-1797) have a lower survival rate than the lettered edge dates (1793-1795). Thus, 
these two edge variants were treated separately in our original study (5). However, since the 
“punctuated date” 1795-dated obverse was used to strike both lettered edge and plain edge half 
cents, the eBay data are combined here. Also please note that the “no pole” 1795 obverse die 
was not a new die but was the first 1795 obverse reground, a process which removed its pole. 

The 1 796-dated half cent mintage is not known with certainty. It may have been as low as 
1,390 pieces or as high as 5,090 pieces. Thus, the number of half cents struck dated 1795 may 
have been -4,000 less than the reported mintage shown above in Table 3. This would have no 
effect on our finding that PS is the superior estimation method. The ADL method produces a 
highly inflated estimate of the number of 1 796-dated half cents struck since this mintage involved 
two obverse dies. 

Now, just for fun, let’s consider a group of coppers in which the original mintages are not 
precisely known for each date — the Draped Bust half cents. 
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Table 4. ADL vs. PS: The Draped Bust half cents, 1803-1808. 


Date 

Reported Mintage 

Obv. Dies 

ADL Estimate 

Obs’d on eBav( 6) 

PS Estimate 

1803 

92,000 

2 

399,000 

181 

409,000 

1804 

1,055,312 

5 

998,000 

588 

1,328,000 

1805 

814,464 

3 

599,000 

116 

262,000 

1806 

356,000 

3 

599,000 

250 

565,000 

1807 

476,000 

1 

200,000 

143 

323,000 

1808 

400.000 

2 

399.000 

136 

307.000 

Totals 

3,193,776 

16 

3,194,000 

1,414 

3,194,000 


Since no one knows exactly how many half cents were struck of each Draped Bust date, 
we cannot be certain which of the above estimates for each date is closer to the truth. However, 
the comparative analyses shown in Tables 1-3 indicate that PS estimates of the Draped Bust half 
cents are far more likely to be the more accurate. 

It is interesting to note that both the ADL and PS methods give roughly the same mintage 
estimates for 1803 and 1806. This is significant because the estimated mintages for both dates 
are much higher than reported. In addition, both methods predict (but to different degrees) that 
the original mintages for the half cents dated 1 805 and 1 807 are lower than reported for each of 
those years. 

Conclusions 

In almost every case in which original half cent mintages are known or otherwise 
well-established, the method of proportional survivorship (PS) using an eBay database produces 
more accurate mintage estimates than the average die life (ADL) method advocated by Sholley (at 
least for the 1795, 1796, and 1797 cent mintages). Neither method is flawless and neither 
Eckberg nor I have ever claimed otherwise. However, PS is unambiguously the better method 
available for estimating copper mintages. This includes early, middle, and late dates. When PS is 
used in combination with Mint delivery records and die variety data, improved mintage estimates 
generally result. 
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NEW JERSEY COPPERS, PART 54: MARIS 32-T, 33-U, 34-J, 35-W, and 37-J 

Ray Williams 

It was fun to see you all at Atlanta for the ANA Convention. There were about twice as many 
colonial collectors at the Philly ANA but I attribute that to 80% (my guess) of us living the Northeast. At the 
show, a friend showed me a slabbed 3-C St. Patrick’s !4 d, being offered to him at a bargain. Another friend 
showed me a counter-stamped New Jersey he won on e-bay. I saw a nice 17-b at the convention and called 
the dealer when I got home - I could have saved the postage if I bought it there! I relieved Bob Rhue of a 
Washington Small Eagle and picked up a half dozen Blacksmiths. The most important part of the convention 
was seeing all of you guys there! 

On to New Jersey Coppers... This issue will cover Maris 32-T through 37-J. Varieties 34- V, 35-J, 
36-J and 37-X have been discussed in earlier articles, and won’t be reexamined now. 

Maris 32-T; Rarity 1 

Dr. Maris called the 32-T “very common” and it is accepted as a Rarity 1. I feel there are many 
other R-l varieties that are more common than the 32-T, but there is not a large enough sampling in this 
census to justify changing the rarity. Let’s face it... whether it’s an R-l or R-2, there is a sufficient quantity 
(at the moment) for the number of variety collections. The 32 Obverse is a 1787 straight plow beam with 
small knobs on the end of the handles. The Head is slightly left of center and the right ear points to the left 
inner edge of the C. The T reverse is an outline to shield variety. The center point of the shield almost 
touches the B and the first star in the legend is very close to the serrations. 


j Maite# [ 


CondWo PtfHgw 

Comments 

32-T 

Western Collector 

UNC 

Spiro lot 1499 


32-T 

PA Collection 

UNC 



32-T 

PG 

AU+ 

| 


32-T 

R August 

AU 

| 

j 

32-T 

Rothschild 

AU 

O'Donnell Sale lot 127 

i 

32-T 

Eastern Collector 

AU 



32-T 

Eastern Collector 

EF+ 

J W Garrett lot 1426; Maris 

Maris Obverse Plate 
Coin 

32-T 

: 

Pacific Northwest 
Collector 



EF+ 

CA Collector #3; Rinaldo; Mitchell; 
Rinaldo; Steinberg lot 129; 

Stack's 2/75 lot 49 


32-T CA Collector #3 

EF+ 

Rinaldo; Seattle Collector 


32-T 

Pacific Northwest 
Collector 

EF 

Rinaldo FPL 4/94 lot 18; Stack's 
12/93 lot 836 


32-T 

R Moore 

EF 



32-T 

Maryland Collector #1 

EF 

Rinaldo FPL 2/92 lot 17 

r“ ~i 

32-T 

S Peck 

EF 

B & M 5/97 lot 48; R S Wilson 


32-T 

NJHS 

EF 

Frederick Canfield 

. . ~ - ■ j 

32-T 

Unknown 

EF 

Madigan; Griffee lot 52 

J 

32-T 

Unknown 

EF 

A Pietri; J Kern 


32-T 

Noted Midwest 

EF 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 

| 

32-T 

Maine Collector #1 

VF+ 

van Horn 


32-T 

S Martin 

VF+ 


| - -4 

32-T H Pietila 

VF+ 

Stack's 

I I 

32-T H Pietila 

VF+ 

J Long 

J j 

32-T H Pietila 

VF+ 

Centenial Auctions 

i 

32-T Unknown 

VF+ 

Madigan; S Brockelman; Ringo 


32-T R Williams 

VF+ 

Torok lot 40 


32-T D Wierzba 

VF 

Kinswood 3/91 

Choice glossy tan 

32-T i D Palmer 

VF 


rz_ 
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32-T 

F McGrath VF 

: 

32-T 

E Kucia VF 


32-T 

G Ivey VF 

Valenziano; B & M 3/90 lot 1231 ; 
Hays; Hall; Brand; Ryder 


32-T 

J Lorenzo 

VF 


32-T 

G Lyman 

VF 


32-T 

NY Collector #4 

VF 


32-T 

S Schaffer 

VF 


32-T 

P Scherff 

VF 



32-T 

C Schettino 

VF 

Stack's Sale 9/8/93 


32-T 

K Schlemmer 

VF 

Golden Valley Numismatics 


32-T 

S Tanenbaum 

VF 



32-T 

L Terrell 

VF 

Bowers 


32-T 

D Townson 

VF 



32-T 

M Wierzba 

VF 



32-T 

R Connell 

F+ 



32-T 

R Williams 

F+ 

Wierzba, Webster 


32-T 

D Palmer 

F 



32-T 

G Lyman 

F 



32-T 

F McGrath 

F 


i 

32-T 

NJ Collector #4 

F 



32-T 

Ocean NJ Collector 

F 

S Hayden 


32-T 

Noted Midwest 
Collector 

F 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 


32-T 

Northeastern Collector 

F 



32-T 

NJHS 

F 

Frederick Canfield 

j 

32-T 

M Mayhugh 

VG+ 



32-T 

J Keesing 

VG+ 

Colonial Trading 


32-T 

K Beukelaer 

VG 

C Young 


32-T 

G Lyman 

VG 

B Miller 

32-T 

F McGrath 

VG 



32-T 

ANS 

UNK 


3 Coins - Grade 
Unknown 


Maris 33-U; Rarity 4 

The Maris 33-U was called “quite scarce” by Dr. Maris, and remains so. Depending on the auction catalog 
you’re reading, the rarity is believed to be between an R-4 and an R-5. The 33 obverse is very similar to the 
32! The horse’s ears on the 33 both point in the direction of the C, while the left ear on the 32 is much closer 
to the A than the C. The plow handles have no knobs on the 33. The U reverse is also similar to the T 
reverse with the exception that the center point of the shield is closer to the U than the B. The shield’s 
outline is not as prominent. There is a prominent die chip in the shield that is seen on most (not all) 15-U 
varieties. I am not aware of this chip occurring on a 33-U reverse — if anyone is aware of one, please let me 
know. 


Maris# 

Pseudonym 

(Conditio 

Pedigree 

Comments 

33-U 

Eastern Collector 

AU 



33-U 

R August 

EF 



33-U 

D Wierzba 

EF 

Anton 

Nearly as nice as 
Garrett 1427 

33-U 

J Lorenzo 

EF 

4 

Frontenac lot 153 


33-U 

NJHS 

EF 

Frederick Canfield 
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Marta# 

Pseudonym {Conditio 1 

Pedigree 1 Comment* ] 

33-U 

E Kucia 

VF+ 

Valenziano; Foreman; Bareford; 
SDiro lot 1 500 

33-U 

Pacific Northwest 

VF+ 

Barnes lot 358 


Collector 



33-U 

C Schettino 

VF+ 

B & M Torok Sale 

33-U 

PG 

VF+ 


33-U 

R Moore 

VF 

Smythe 9/95 lot 1048 

33-U 

Northeastern Collector 

VF 

33-U 

Ocean NJ Collector 

VF 

33-U 

P Scherff 

VF 

33-U 

L Terrell 

VF 


33-U 

S Tanenbaum 

VF 

33-U 

FS 

VF 

O'Donnell Sale lot 128 

33-U 

M Wierzba 

VF 


33-U 

D Palmer 

F+ 

B & M 3/90 lot 1 107; Boyd; Brand; 
Ryder 

33-U 

NY Collector #4 

F+ 


33-U 

Henderson TX 
Collection 

F+ 

Rinaldo 

33-U 

K Schlemmer 

F 

CG 4/00 lot 1748 

33-U 

M Mayhugh 

F 

Stack's 3/00 

33-U 

F McGrath 

F 


33-U 

Noted Midwest 

F 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 

33-U 

R Williams 

VG+ 


33-U 

R Connell 

VG 


33-U 

G Lyman 

VG 


33-U 

S Schaffer 

G/VG 


33-U 

ANS 

UNK 

2 Coins 

33-U 

Arkansas Collector #1 

UNK 



Maris 34-J; Rarity 3 

The Maris 34-J has a special place in my heart - this is the first variety that started my collection. 
Once I actively started collecting New Jersey’s, I discovered that my 34-J was plated and described in 
Michael Hodder’s reverse J study - recommended reading for anyone who collects die varieties or die states 
of any colonial series... enough reminiscing, on to the coin! The 34 obverse has been called the deer head 
variety. Both ears point to the two legs of the A. A die break occurs in the date, between the 17 and 87, and 
enlarges until it is through the plow. The J reverse has the “asymmetrical shield” and has been described in 
earlier censuses. Dr. Maris called the 34-J common. It is also known to be struck on a number of different 
host coins. This is a rarity 3 coin. 


Maris# 

Pseudonym Conditio 

Pedigree 

Comments 

34-J 

Western Collector 

AU 



34-J 

PG 

EF+ 

O'Donnell lot 129 


34-J 

Pacific Northwest 
Collector 

EF 

Rock FPL #10 lot 272 

* 



34-J 

NJHS 

EF/AU 

Frederick Canfield 


34-J 

CA Collector #3 

EF 

Rinaldo 


34-J 

C Schettino 

EF 

Skalbe 


34-J 

R August 

VF+ 



34-J 

Arkansas Collector #1 

VF+ 

Rinaldo; H Garrett lot 1354 


34-J 

NY Collector #4 

VF+ 
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Marts# 

Pseudonym 

Conditio 

fa ft « m ** rh 

pedigree 

Comments 

34- J 

R Moore 

VF+ 

SAM 

34-J 

S Martin 

VF+ 


34-J 

S Martin 

VF+ 

W Murray 

Double Struck 

34-J 

P Scherff 

VF+ 


34-J 

S Peck 

VF 

Barnes lot 360 

34-J 

K Schlemmer 

VF 


34-J 

Ocean NJ Collector 

VF 


34-J 

R Moore 

VF 

SAM 

34-J 

F McGrath 

VF 


34-J 

Noted Midwest 
Collector 

VF 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 

o/s 1787 CT 

34-J 

J Lorenzo 

VF 

Ringo 

34-J 

D Wierzba 

VF 

Deats 

Over 1788 CT 

34-J 

D Wierzba 

VF 

via collector, ex Ringo 3/87 


34-J 

G Lyman 

VF 

EAN 


34-J 

Unknown 

VF 

Madigan; EAN 4/96 lot 58 

34-J 

M Wierzba 

VF 

M&G Griffee Sale lot 54; 

Over 1788 CT 

34-J 

D Palmer 

F+ 



34-J 

E Stecewicz 

F+ 

Rinaldo 


34-J 

M Mayhugh 

F+ 

Rinaldo FPL 


34-J 

D Wierzba 

F+ 

M&G 11/97 lot 335 

With very rare Large 
Head Nova Eborac 
undertype 

34-J 

E Kucia 

F+ 

T Carlotto 


34-J 

Northeastern Collector 

F+ 



34-J 

R Williams 

F+ 

B&M 9/88 L3090, W Walker; 
Levine Sale lot 883 


34-J 

S Tanenbaum 

F 



34-J 

L Terrell 

F 



34-J 

D Townson 

F 



34-J 

F McGrath 

F 



34-J 

R Moore 

F 

SAM 


34-J 

Maine Collector #1 

F 

P Kagin 


34-J 

NJ Collector #4 

F 



34-J 

Noted Midwest 

F 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 


34-J 

NJHS 

F 

Frederick Canfield 

o/s CT 

34-J 

NY Collector #4 

VG+ 



34-J 

R Connell 

VG+ 



34-J 

C Schettino 

VG+ 

T Carlotto 


34-J 

M Mayhugh 

VG+ 

Rock FPL #9 lot 278 


34-J 

J Keesing 

VG 

Rinaldo 


34-J 

K Beukelaer 

VG 

C Young 


34-J 

L Terrell 

VG 



34-J 

L Terrell 

VG 



34-J 

D Townson 

VG 



34-J 

R Williams 

VG 

Collector's Internet 


34-J 

S Schaffer 

G+ 



34-J 

CT State Library 

G 



34-J 

■ ... - 

NJHS 

G 

Frederick Canfield 


34-J 

ANS 

UNK 


5 Coins 
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Maris 35-W; Rarity 7 


Dr. Maris thought the 35-W to be unique and only knew of the example owned by Sylvester Crosby. Walter 
Breen makes reference to another example being discovered in the “Brand Hoard” and states it may be struck 
over a Georgius Triumpho. The date on the 35 obverse has the first 7 struck over an 8. This is very obvious 
even on worn examples. The beam has a slight curve and the handles are long and thin. This variety is 
known with undertypes. This is the only appearance of the W reverse. The reverse legend is amateurishly 
executed, using small u’s and punctuated with poorly placed stars. The shield is outlined. If you have a 35 
obverse and the reverse is not a J, then you have a winner. (You have a winner even with the J reverse.) 
This coin remains an R-7. 


Matte# 

Pseudonym 

Conditio 

Pediflree j Commsnte 

35-W 

35-W 

NJHS 

Eastern Collection 

VF/EF 

VF/F 

Frederick Canfield; Mill lot 425; Discovery Coin 

35-W 

CA Collector #3 

F 

H Garrett privately 

35-W 

Western Collection 

F 


35-W 

Maryland Collection 

VG 



Maris 37-J; Rarity 5 

“Not very difficult to obtain” was how Dr. Maris described the Maris 37-J. I’ll add to his statement that this 
is a very difficult variety to obtain in nice condition. Although a rarity 5, the condition census goes down to 
Fine condition! The first opportunity I had to obtain this variety was at a C4 Auction, where I foolishly 
yielded my bidding to a friend (you’re welcome J.L.) and I had to end up paying $400 for a VG specimen in 
the Stack’s 3/00 Sale. The 37 obverse is easily recognized by the large die break under the jaw, giving it the 
nickname “goiter” variety. The two 7’s are low in the date and the plow beam curves up at the end. I have 
not seen the 37 die without the “goiter”. Again, the J reverse has been described in earlier censuses. 


uteri* £ ; 1 
man *9 ir i 

Pseudonym ~ ] 

Conditio | 

■ . PWigroe 1 

37-J 

R August 

AU 

j 

37-J 

P Scherff 

VF+ 


37-J 

CA Collector #3 

VF 

Rinaldo 

37-J 

Eastern Collector 

VF 

Blaisdell; Spiro 

37-J 

S Tanenbaum 

F+ 



37-J 

R Blaha 

F 



37-J 

Unknown 

F 

Madigan; Kirtley MB 12/97 lot U4 


37-J 

NJHS 

F 

Frederick Canfield 


37-J 

D Wierzba 

VG+ 

Griffee lot 58 


37-J 

PG 

VG+ 

_ 

■ —J 

37-J 

C Schettino 

VG+ 

Rinaldo 


37-J 

NY Collector #4 

VG+ 



37-J 

Maine Collector #1 

VG+ 

N Smith 

| 

37-J 

Northeastern Collector 

VG+ 

Bowers 2/86 


37-J 

R Moore 

VG 

C Young; EAC 4/95 


37-J 

R Williams 

VG 

Stack's 3/00 lot 1081 ; Norweb lot 
1316 


37-J 

D Palmer 

G+ 


Double Struck 

37-J 

NY Collector #4 

G+ 



37-J 

F McGrath 

G 

r ■ 

| 

37-J 

Noted Midwest 

G 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 


37-J 

S Schaffer 

AG 

Rinaldo 


37-J 

ANS 

UNK 

i 

1 Coin 
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Thus concludes New Jersey Coppers Part 54. The following coins are significant and not accounted 
for. If you know the whereabouts of these or others, please contact me. 


32-T 

Taylor 

XF 

Lot 2204 


Norweb 

XF 

Lot 1340 


Frontenac 

XF 

Lot 151 

33-U 

J W Garrett 

XF+ 

Lot 1427 


J W Garrett 

XF 

Lot 1428 

34-J 

J W Garrett 

AU 

Lot 1429 


Stack’s 3/94 

XF 

Lot 336 


Taylor 

VF-T 

Lot 2206 

37-J 

H Garrett 

XF 

Lot 1361 


O’Donnell 

VF 

Lot 131 


Sherr 

VF 

Lot 3190 


Picker/Maris 

VF/F 

Lot 210 


H Garrett 

F/VF 

Lot 1362 


Bareford 

F 

Lot 152 


Taylor 

F 

Lot 221 1 


Because of unforeseen circumstances and submission deadlines for publication, there are no pictures 
in this issue. 1 hope to have these 5 varieties plated in the November Penny-Wise . 

My goal for New Jersey Coppers Part 55 is to cover Maris varieties 37-Y, 37-f, 38-L, 38-Y, 38-Z, 
3 8 -a, and 38-c. This is rather ambitious, and the editor may restrict the number of pages for my use, but I’ll 
do my best to complete these varieties. This is the last issue of Penny-Wise that you will receive before the 
C-4 Convention in Boston. Again, it will be held in conjunction with the Bay State Show, November 8 th 
through 1 1 th at the Radisson Hotel in Boston. Educational events will be Friday night and the auction will be 
Saturday night. Hope to see you there. 


Ray Williams 

924 Norway Ave, Trenton, NJ 08629 609-587-5929 


njraywms@optonline.net 


************* 


COUNTERSTAMPED LARGE CENTS WANTED 

For my personal collection, which I have been gathering since 1955, I desire to purchase 
counterstamped large cents of all dates with the names and addresses of individuals, or 
individuals and their specialties, merchants, political slogans, and motifs. At this point, I am 
not interested in stray initials, numbers or names that cannot be identified as to 
geographical location or trade. I would be pleased to make an offer for coins submitted to 
me, or invite you to send them on approval with an invoice. I am not looking for any 
bargains and will pay any reasonable price, as they are not for resale. Please let me hear 
from you. All correspondence will be answered. 

David Bowers, EAC #204 
c/o Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc. 

Box 1224, Wolfeboro, NH 03894 
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Half Cent Whist At Its Best 


Mike Packard 

At 6 a.m. on Saturday, August 4th and Greg Fitzgibbon pulled into my driveway for our 3 
hour and 45 minute drive to just outside Atlantic City, New Jersey. We were on our way to Mike 
Demling’s house to be judges in a half cent whist match between Mike and fellow New Jerseyan 
Bob Yuell. I have been fortunate to view Bob’s wonderful half cent collection on several 
occasions and I was really looking forward to seeing Mike’s for the first time. The journey north 
was very pleasant. Greg and 1 found out a little about each other, talked of copper seen and to be 
seen, and arrived under comfortably cloudy skies just before 10 a.m. We were met by Mike at the 
entrance to his wooded estate. He directed us around to the side of his humble abode to the patio 
where we found Frank Wilkinson from Connecticut and Lanny Reinhardt from eastern 
Pennsylvania already there. Bob joined us shortly. 

For those of you unfamiliar with a copper whist match, it is a contest between two or 
more players to see who has the better collection in the eyes of “impartial” judges. The whist 
match is a variety-by- variety contest to see who has the coin the majority of judges prefer most. 
The coins of a particular variety are placed on a tray and circulated around a table with each judge 
determining which coin he or she would purchase if the coins were each for sale at the same price. 
Most judges look for the coin in the highest grade or that they find the most attractive. However, 
the coin with the highest grade is not always selected by all the judges. Every judge has his or her 
own preferences. Some prefer sharp strikes, some light brown or red color, some pristine 
surfaces, and others, who knows? How they subjectively evaluate these factors to arrive at a 
preference is different for each judge. I find it interesting to learn why some judges prefer a coin 
that seems the relative loser to me. Many advanced collectors will often prefer a coin that has a 
much lower grade than its competitor. Lanny consistently demonstrated this as he often selected 
coins with unusual die states as his preferred choice. I wonder if already having an example of the 
variety might sway some judges to prefer a coin with characteristics different from the one they 
already own. 

A collector gets one point for having a variety and another point if his coin is preferred by 
the greatest number of judges. Ties are allowed and occur with some frequency in the matches I 
have attended. At the end of the game, the points are totaled, and the collector with the most 
points is declared victorious. However, everyone who participates is a winner because they get to 
see some great coins, hear interesting stories, and join in the near constant Q&A dialog that is a 
fundamental part of these contests. It is a great learning experience. 

Whist can be played with the competitors allowed or not allowed to judge the coins. I 
find it more fun for everyone to be involved with the judging and always prefer that the competing 
collectors participate as judges. In this match. Bob and Mike also wore judge’ robes. 

Both Mike and Bob have noteworthy half cent collections. (WOW! collections in the 
opinion of Frank Wilkinson). Both are on the first page of the 1/200 (Half Cent) survey. Mike 
has 98 of the 99 Cohen varieties. Bob has 88 varieties. (Have we officially listed the 1795 C-4b 
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(heavy planchet) as a variety? (Neither contestant has that variety.) I hope not and would vote to 
delist the 1795 C-5-b and C-6b as separate varieties. In my opinion, differences in planchet stock 
should not result in a separate variety.) Neither Mike nor Bob own the currently unique 1794 C- 
6b. 


I look back on the contest and think of a 400 meter race with Mike playing the Michael 
Johnson role and Bob that of a worthy adversary. In this metaphor, Bob was the first one out of 
the blocks. He won the first contest, that of the 1793 C-ls, with the better VF example. He 
faltered on his second step, however, because he does not currently have a 1793 C-2. Mike’s C-3 
is a choice VF/XF piece with a wonderful dark tan color and Bob’s a very choice lower end VF. 
Mike’s ex-Norweb 1793 C-4 has AU detail with very choice color, a strong strike, and almost 
perfect surfaces marred only by a couple of tiny, light scratches. I netted the coin an XF. After 
the first ten yards, Mike was three steps (points) ahead of Bob. 

Unfortunately for Bob, Mike began to lay down the coins and pick up the points for the 
1 794s and at almost every step he inched a little more ahead of Bob. Both had very nice 
examples of the 1794 C-la. Mike’s was an AU, again with choice color and surfaces, while 
Bob’s was an attractive strong VF. Both coins are ex-Weber and reflect that great collector’s fine 
eye for quality. Bob won only the C-4b in the 1794 series with a VG coin that bested Mike’s AG 
specimen. Although Bob only won one contest in the 1794s, it was not a walk for Mike. The C- 
3a, C-5a, C-6a, C-7, C-8, and C-9 were all hotly contested varieties. Mike was fortunate to eke 
out a s mall victory in each case. Mike had recently purchased a C-5b from Ken Seachman, which 
leaves him lacking only the currently unique C-6b to complete his variety collection. His C-5b has 
some damage at “IB” of LIBERTY and opposite on the reverse, but it has basically smooth 
surfaces and quite a lot of detail. I find it an attractive coin and would probably select it over the 
higher grade Raymond/Weber/Cohen/Tett coin which has porous surfaces. Lanny was drooling 
over both 1 794 C-8 s because each was an unusual (and different) die state. Mike won 4 
uncontested points in the 1 794s because Bob does not have the 3b or the 5b. At the end of the 
1794s, Mike was 15 steps ahead of Bob. 

Bob almost kept pace with Mike in the 1795s. Bob won the C-l, C-3, and C-5b, the C-6a 
was tied, and Mike’s smooth surfaced C-6b won on a 4-2 vote by the judges. Both contestants 
had very attractive C-ls and C-2as that were in the high VF to AU range. Bob’s C-3 is unusual 
because the reverse has a very strong HALF CENT, letters that are weakly struck on most 
specimens. Mike won the C-2a, C-2b, C-4, and C-5a and was able to add two steps to his lead. 

Mike had both varieties of 1796 and Bob had neither. Mike’s “with pole” (C-2) was a 
very attractive mid level VF. His F+ “no pole” (C-l) is ex- Whitney (Mr. ‘96) but not from the 
Whitney sale a couple of years ago. 

Bob stayed even with Mike through the first 4 1 797 varieties winning the C-2 with an 
attractive VF-30 example and the lettered edge C-3b with a very clean and attractive specimen in 
F-15. The C-3b is one of my favorite coins in Bob’s collection. Mike took the C-l and won the 
C-3a with a truly exceptional VF-XF piece that was one of the major WOW! coins in this contest, 
and there were many, many Wow! coins displayed that day. It had wonderful surfaces, color. 
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and strike and is easily one of the nicest C-3s I’ve ever seen. Bob does not have a gripped edge, 
but Mike recently acquired Ken Seachman’s marvelous specimen that is struck over a spoiled 
large cent. Frank speculates that the host coin may be an S- 143. As I wrote last year when 
reporting on the Yuell/Seachman whist match, I found this particular coin to be incredibly 
fascinating. Fifteen months later my fascination has not diminished at all. 

At the end of the ‘Pole-to-Cap” series, Mike held a commanding 60.5 to 35.5 point lead. 
Granted, Bob lost 12 points because he was missing 7 pole-to-cap varieties while Mike was 
missing only one, but Mike was still well ahead if you counted only the contests where both had 
specimens (Mike won 20 of the head to head battles, Bob won 7, and one was tied). However, 
many of the contests Mike won were hotly contested, and the point spread belied how close the 
match really was. 

At about this point, we broke for lunch and a tour of Mike’s grounds, complete with a 
well stocked lake. Conversation, naturally turned to the wonderful coins we had just seen and to 
Frank’s amazing ability to recall the provenance of so many coins in the two collections. Mike 
kept testing Frank by asking where a number of his coins resided before Mike purchased them. 

We were all amazed that Frank was on the money almost every time that question was asked. I 
do not believe he ever gave a wrong answer, but he was stumped on a couple of coins because he 
had not seen them before. Frank is a treasure trove of half cent knowledge and I encourage half 
cent collectors to talk with him if they have questions about the series. (Sorry Frank, but you 
were bound to be discovered by the masses someday.) 

After lunch, Mike continued to widen his lead in the draped bust series, winning 21 of the 
31 varieties, Bob won 8, and 2 (their XF 1804 C-ls and VG 1805 C-2s) were tied. I was taken 
with how nicely matched most of Mike’s draped bust examples were. Highlights among the 
draped busts included Mike’s nice 1802 C-l, his super choice, early die state, strong VF 1802 C-2 
ex- Mike George, his XF 1 803 C-4 (a truly outstanding piece for this variety), both players’ XF 
level 1804 C-ls, Mike’s nice VG-10 1804 C-2, his strong, glossy VF 1804 C-4 with its wonderful 
surfaces, his MS 1804 C-9, and Good 1808 C-l. The score after the draped busts was Mike 
1 13.5, Bob 72.5. Mike had gained another 16 steps on Bob in this series. 

The early classic head series (1809-1811) got off to a wonderful start when Mike put 
down a beautiful, choice VF-XF 1 809 C-l . It is easily one of the more handsome coins of this 
variety. The coin was purchased from a stalwart Mid- Atlantic dealer, Jim Long. Mike mentioned 
Jim as the source of a number of his nicer pieces. Mike won the C-2 and closely contested C-3 
battles. The contestants’ examples of the C-4 variety were judged a tie. Bob’s coin had the 
sharper strike and Mike’s the better color and surfaces. Mike won the C-5 and Bob the C-6. The 
1809s displayed by Bob and Mike were beautiful coins. Mike high stepped through 1810 and 
1811 winning all three varieties. His 1810 was just shy of mint state, in my opinion, and his 1 8 1 1 s 
were super choice pieces that I graded XF-45 and AU-53. I believe these three varieties would 
compare very favorably with the Reiver/Bareford coins. Bob had all three of these varieties 
which, while nice pieces, did not measure up to Mike’s examples. Mike picked up another 6 
points in the early classic heads (16.5-10.5). 
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Bob began to catch his second wind when we reached the 1825 s. He won the C-l variety 
of that year, tied the C-2, split the 1 826s, and won the one of the three 1 828s. He had not gained 
any ground on Mike, but then he had not lost any either. Mike easily won the 1829 and put out 
the only 1831. There is, of course, some controversy about whether circulation strikes were 
minted in 1831. Many respected half cent experts think not. I am not yet convinced they were all 
proofs. Mike called his 1831 a circulation strike and some of the other judges agreed with him, 
but it looked like a proof to me. Jules Reiver's specimen, however, does not look like a proof to 
me. Greg passed his circulated 1 83 1 around, but that coin had too much wear for me to tell if it 
started life as a proof or a circulation strike. 

Mike won the 1832 C-l and C-2, but then Bob began to move more quickly, closing fast 
at the end by winning 9 of the last 13 variety contests. Mike won 3 and the 1853 was judged a 
tie. For these 13 varieties. Bob has mostly red or red and brown half cents. They are impressive, 
especially when they are displayed as a group. Mike also has a few red ones for some of these 
years, but only his 1 856 came away a winner. 

Mike added 6 more points for his classic head half cents (40 points to 34 for Bob), but 
Bob covered the last leg of the race (the braided hairs) a little faster than Mike, winning it by the 
small margin of 12.5 to 11.5. Overall, Mike bested Bob by a score of 165 to 1 19. An impressive 
win point-wise, but the contest was closer than the points indicated. However, as I said at the 
beginning of this report, all six of us in attendance were winners. How often do you get to see 
two great collections of half cents with 98 of the 99 Cohen varieties in one day? Both collectors 
had great collections. As Greg said, “Bob’s collection is wonderful, but Mike’s collection is truly 
awesome.” 

One thing made the match very special to me — Mike had his entire half cent collection in 
trays so we could see it as a whole. It is nice to see individual varieties one at a time, but how 
much more impressive it is to see a dedicated collector’s entire collection on display at one time in 
one location. I also find a collection much more attractive and appealing if the coins tend to be 
fairly well matched in grade and surfaces. (I like variations in color.) This is so regardless of the 
average grade of the coins. It shows that the collector has taken the time to search out coins that 
complement the others in his collection. Mike has done a marvelous job in creating his well- 
matched, high grade collection. 

Too many collections (mine included) are something of a mishmash of hole fillers. It is 
easy to do when each coin is withdrawn from its safe dwelling place, admired momentarily, and 
then returned to its safe harbor before the next coin is withdrawn for a quick peek. Like most of 
us, I keep my collection in fabric liners in low-sulphur paper envelopes in a box at my local bank. 
Periodically I take them out and lay every coin on a towel so I can see the collection as a whole. 

It is a happy experience, but also a disappointing one. Its happy in that I’ve put together a rather 
pleasing collection without putting myself in debt. It is disappointing in that there are more holes 
than I would like to have, and some of the pieces need to be upgraded to make the collection a 
more attractive whole. 

Thanks, Mike, for reminding us how collecting ought to be done. 
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After the first whist match was done, Mike challenged me to a Massachusetts half cent 
whist match. Warned beforehand, I just happened to have my modest collection with me and 
accepted his challenge. There are 1 1 varieties of Massachusetts half cents — 9 for 1787 and 2 for 
1788. One variety, the Ryder 4-D is extremely scarce. I know of two examples, one currently 
locked in an estate, and the other lost through thievery. Neither Mike nor I have this variety, but 
we each have the other 10. 

Ryder’s first variety is the 1-D, a modestly tough variety that I called an R-4+ five years 
ago. Just before we put our examples on the tray, Mike said “You’ve got me on this one.” Well, 
I didn’t. We both displayed pieces with Fine sharpness. Mine had better surfaces, but it also had 
a couple of scrapes on the shield. I voted for Mike’s piece, but the votes ended with a 3-3 tie. 
The Ryder 2 -A, another modestly tough variety, was next and Mike predicted he would win this 
contest. Well, he didn’t. But he did not lose by much. I grade my coin a very high end VF and 
Mike’s was only a couple of points back. 

The Ryder 3-A is less common (R-5) than the 1-D and 2- A. The obverse (Indian) die for 
this coin buckled early and the obverse center is higher than the obverse rims. I speculate 
production for this variety was cut short because the coins would not stack. Again Mike 
predicted he would win. Well, he didn’t. My coin is a nice XF and I graded Mike’s 5 points 
lower. Both are very appealing coins. 

The Ryder 4-B is a little tougher to find than the 3-A and I put its rarity at R-5+. The 
reverse die for this variety buckled, leaving the reverse center higher than the rims. Again, 1 
speculate production was cut short because the coins would not stack. I find it interesting that so 
many of this variety are in high states of preservation. Someone probably had a small hoard. 

Mike stopped making predictions at this point which was just as well. I won this contest, too. 

The next two varieties, the Ryder 4-C and 5-A, in that order, are the two most common 
1 787 Massachusetts half cents. The Ryder 4-C is very common, but neither of us had particularly 
impressive examples. Mike’s was the better coin. The Ryder 5-A is interesting because it has 
several different die states (it is the variety that sometimes has the rim cud over the U in 
MASSACHUSETTS). Mike’s coin beat out mine. Mike was making a run. 

The last two varieties of 1787, Ryder 6-A and 6-D, are tough R-6s. The obverse is 
instantly recognizable by a die break from the upper left serif of the E in WEALTH to the rim 
over the right side of the W. These two varieties can also be identified by the planchets, which 
tend to be out of round. All the examples shown of these two varieties were very attractive 
pieces. My 6-A was slightly stronger than Mike’s but it has a fight obverse scratch in the right 
field. I voted for Mike’s, but four judges voted for my piece. Both the 6-Ds had XF details. 

Mine is slightly sharper and has better surfaces, but someone put a nice punch mark at the leaves 
on the reverse. This punch mark resulted in a flat spot in the left obverse field. Mike’s coin won 
by acclamation. 

The rarity of the 1788 Ryder 1-A, the scarcer of the two 1788 varieties, is overrated. It is 
an R-5 or a little more common by my reckoning. This is the variety with both 8s near the bar 
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above the date. I believe it was struck after the Ryder 1-B of the date. My coin was the better 
that day, but I think Mike can upgrade his piece without a lot of trouble. The Ryder 1-B, the 
variety with the last 8 high, is very common. It is on a par with the 4-C of 1787. The reverse die 
experiences a couple of cracks-one from the rim through the second 8 and a second, finer crack 
that bisects the coin from about 12:00 to 6:00. I believe this die eventually failed as the mint 
workers were rushing to use all the half cent blanks before the mint closed in January 1789. The 
1-B reverse die was then replaced by the 1-A reverse die. Mike has a very nice XF-AU example 
of the 1-B, but mine was slightly better. He had a nice gold plated 1-B that was a sharper strike 
than the piece he put in competition. It was the first time I had ever seen a gold plated 
Massachusetts copper. The final tally was 13.5 points for Mike and 16.5 points for me. 

Mike was a great host. He provided lunch and dinner and a variety of drinks to keep us 
going. Thanks, Mike, we had a ball. 

Greg and I left a little after 8 p.m. The drive was a smooth one marred only by pulling 
into a closing Service Center in Maryland right behind a bus full of hungry and thirsty high school 
students. It took about 25 minutes to get the drinks we wanted and then we were on our way 
again. We talked about the coins we had just seen and about the people present and not present. 
We arrived at my house just after midnight, and Greg still had another 20 minutes or so to drive. 

It is great fun attending all these whist matches that Bob Yuell arranges. Thanks Bob. 

But I want more and he is looking for more challengers— Russ?, Colonel?, Don P.?, Gene? 

Is anyone up for a pleasant game of half cent whist? 



Whist match judges (from left): Bob Yuell, Mike Demling, Frank Wilkinson (standing), Mike 

Packard, Lanny Reinhardt (standing), and Greg Fitzgibbon. 

************* 
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Condition Rarity in the Early Dates 

Varieties Easiest and Hardest to find in Better Grades (Comparable Rarities) 

Red Henry 

As you shop for copper, does it seem that some varieties show up in nicer condition than others? During my 
copper career it has always seemed that way to me. Among coins of comparable rarity, varieties such as SI 70, 
S225, S258 and S290 seem to be easier than others to find in decent grades, On the other hand, varieties such as 
S 104, S 121b, S 163, and S219 seem to come in lower grades than their rarity-peers. This is my impression — but 
what are the facts? 

The Early-Date Report database now includes 151 collections with over 19,000 large cents. Over 10% of 
current EAC members have contributed this data, and it includes a significant proportion of the extant early- 
date cent population. Since Early-Date Report members are among the most determined variety hunters in the 
world, and since nearly all of them collect with an eye to finding better-grade coins, I examined the EDR 
database to list the varieties which showed up in better or worse condition than others of comparable rarity. 

What do the results show? They show that it seems we’re right if we think that S225 and S258 are easier to 
find in better grade than coins of comparable rarity, they confirm that S121b and S219 average a lower grade 
than others of similar rarity. Surprises include finding the super-common S78 averaging a lower grade than 
most other Rls, and also finding S58 and S63 in the lists of higher averages. 

Only varieties of Rarity-7 and lower are included here, since at R8 we wouldn’t say, “Is it easy to find nice?” 
but rather, “Try to find one!” A rarity-by-rarity listing follows, of the coins which EDR members have found 
easiest and hardest to locate in better grade. How do your experiences compare? Write a letter to PW or drop me 
a line at the address following the article, and let’s compare notes! 


R1 Early-Date Varieties Easiest and Hardest to Find in Better Grades 


40 R1 Varieties (Average Grade 16.16 ) 

Easiest to Find Nice: 


Date Variety 

1802 S232 

1803 S258 
1805 S267 
1812 S290 
1814 S294 


Avg. Grade 
18.9 
19.4 
20.2 
18.8 
19.7 


Hardest to Find Nice: 


Date Variety Avg. Grade 

1795 S 78 13.2 

1797 S139 12.2 

1800 S196 10.8 

1802 S233 12.5 

1808 S279 13.1 
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R2 and R3 Early-Date Varieties Easiest and Hardest to Find in Better Grades 


62 R2 Varieties (Average Grade 14.38 ) 

Easiest to Find Nice: 


Date Variety 
1794 S 26 
1794 S 29 
1802 S225 
1805 S269 

1812 S288 

1813 S292 


Avg. Grade 

17.4 
17.0 

17.5 

18.6 
17.2 
18.9 


Hardest to Find Nice: 


Date Variety 

1797 S131 

1798 S152 

1798 S185 

1799 SI 89 
1801 S219 


Avg. Grade 

10.9 

10.8 

11.5 

7.7 

10.4 


80 R3 Varieties (Average Grade 13.04 ) 

Easiest to Find Nice: 


Date Variety 
1794 S 21 
1794 S 58 
1794 S 60 
1794 S 63 

1796 S 1 19 

1797 S135 


Avg. Grade 

21.6 

16.7 

16.4 

16.4 

19.0 

19.2 


Hardest to Find Nice: 


Date Variety 
1796 S 89 

1796 S104 

1797 SI 20a 

1797 S1216 

1798 S151 


Avg. Grade 

7.8 
9.0 
8.6 
9.2 

7.9 
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R4 and R5 Early-Date Varieties Easiest and Hardest to Find in Better Grades 


44 R4 Varieties (Average Grade 11.43 ) 

Easiest to Find Nice: 

Date Variety 

Avg. Grade 

1793 S 2 

15.8 

1794 S 42 

15.1 

1794 S 61 

15.6 

1797 S123 

20.0 

1797 S134 

14.3 

Hardest to Find Nice: 

Date Variety 

Avg. Grade 

1794 S 20 

8.0 

1796 S 88 

7.8 

1797 S127 

8.3 

1798 S163 

8.8 

1800 S202 

8.7 

1803 S264 

8.9 


65 R5 Varieties (Average Grade 9.17 ) 

Easiest to Find Nice: 

Date Variety 

Avg. Grade 

1793 S 14 

13.7 

1794 S 40 

13.8 

1794 S 48 

12.0 

1794 S 51 

12.1 

1794 S 64 

16.6 

1796 S 98 

12.1 

Hardest to Find Nice: 

Date Variety 

Avg. Grade 

1796 S105 

6.0 

1796 NC 4 

4.5 

1798 S144 

6.0 

1798 S178 

5.3 

1800 S198 

5.2 
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R6 and R7 Early-Date Varieties Easiest and Hardest to Find in Better Grades 


21 R6 Varieties (Average Grade 8.66 ) 


Easiest to Find Nice: 


Date Variety 

Avg. Grade 


1793 S 7 

12.0 


1794 S 37 

16.3 


1794 S 39 

11.4 


1797 NC 5 

10.7 


1801 S217 

15.2 


Hardest to Find Nice: 


Date Variety 

Avg. Grade 


1796 NC 1 

6.3 


1797 S121a 

4.6 


1797 NC 3 

4.4 


1800 NC 3 

4.2 


1801 NC 3 

6.1 


16 R7 Varieties (Average Grade 6.35 ) 


Easiest to Find Nice: 


Date Variety 

Avg. Grade 


1796 NC 5 

7.3 


1797 NC 1 

8.4 


1798 NC 2 

7.2 


1800 NC 4 

14.2 


Hardest to Find Nice: 


Date Variety 

Avg. Grade 


1794 NC 1 

2.7 


1795 NC 3 

2.0 


1799 NC 1 

4.9 


1801 NC 2 

5.2 



Red Henry, RO. Box 2498, Winchester, VA 22604 / redhenry@visuallink.com 

************* 
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The Original Mintages of Middle Date Cents 
Part II: 1832-1839 

Ron Manley 

In Part I of my series on the Middle Date cents, I covered the years 1816-1822 (7). In this 
article, I have temporarily skipped the middle Middle Dates, and have instead addressed the 
original mintages for the cents dated 1832-1839. Here again I have used eBay data combined 
with Mint delivery records to refine our knowledge of the original mintages. My eBay database 
was generated from online auctions ending over a two month period (12/15/00-2/15/01). In 
Table 1, we examine the Red Book mintages using the chi-square test. 


Table 1. Red Book mintages vs. eBay data 


Date 

RB Mintage 

% of Total 

Expected 

Observed 

-Jf— 

1832 

2,362,000 

8.43 

70.4 

53 

4.301 

1833 

2,739,000 

9.78 

81.7 

74 

0.726 

1834 

1,855,100 

6.62 

55.3 

54 

0.255 

1835 

3,878,400 

13.85 

115.6 

83 

9.193 

1836 

2,111,000 

7.54 

63.0 

52 

1.921 

1837 

5,558,300 

19.85 

165.7 

202 

7.952 

1838 

6,370,200 

22.75 

190.0 

228 

7.600 

1839 

3,128,661 

11.17 

93.3 

89 

0.198 

Totals 

28,002,661 

99.99 

835.0 

835 

32.146 


The critical value for chi-square with eight categories (seven degrees of freedom) is 14.1. 
The largest contribution to chi-square comes from 1835. However, even if we were to omit 
1835’s contribution, the chi-square for this group of cents would still be much higher than the 
critical value. In addition, some 1831 -dated varieties were struck in 1833 and 1835. Finally, 
more cents were reported for these years than were struck (see below). Therefore, not all the 
Red Book mintages are correct for this group of cents (2). 

The annual Mint reports for 1832-1839 included a total of 28,002,661 cents. However, 
only 27,512,657 cents were recorded in official delivery warrants (3, 4). In the Mint Director’s 
annual reports issued for this period, half cents were over-reported by 120,000 pieces. Evidently, 
use of the same odd accounting system resulted in the over-reporting of 490,004 large cents for 
this group of cents. 

We can now give estimates of the original mintages for the cents dated 1832-1839 (see 
Table 2). This was done in the identical manner described in Part I of this series, using both eBay 
data and Reynolds data (5). The Reynolds database for 1832-1839 contains 1,805 cents. 
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Table 2. Mintage estimates from eBay and Reynolds data, 1832-1839. 


Date 

Red Book 

% of eBay 

% of Reynolds 

Est’d (eBay) 

Est’d (Reynolds) 

1832 

2,362,000 

6.35 

6.98 

1,750,000 

1,920,000 

1833 

2,739,000 

8.86 

8.53 

2,440,000 

2,350,000 

1834 

1,855,100 

6.47 

10.86 

1,780,000 

2,990,000 

1835 

3,878,400 

9.94 

15.35 

2,730,000 

4,220,000 

1836 

2,111,000 

6.23 

6.81 

1,710,000 

1,870,000 

1837 

5,558,300 

24.19 

16.23 

6,660,000 

4,470,000 

1838 

6,370,200 

27.31 

17.56 

7,510,000 

4,830,000 

1839 

3,128,661 

10.66 

17.67 

2,930,000 

4,860,000 

Totals 

27,512,657* 

100.01 

99.99 

27,510,000 

27,510,000 


* This is the total number of cents officially delivered from 1832-1839. The Mint Director’s 
annual reports recorded 28,002,661 the result of the odd accounting system then in use. 


Official cent delivery records for the years 1832-1839 are shown in Table 3 below (3, 4 ). 
The presumed date(s) of the coins in each delivery has also been given. 


Table 3. Large Cent Deliveries by the U.S. Mint, 1832-1839 


Delivery Date 

1832 

Warrant No. 

Cents Delivered 

Presumed Date of Coins 

October 23 

131 

954,740 

1832 

December 3 1 

1833 

132 

943,200 

1,897,940 total 

1832 

June 19 

133 

— 


June 19 

134 

468,530 

1833 (incl. 31N5) 

June 19 

1834 

135 

472,159 

940,689 total 

1833 

March 3 1 

136 

1,772,529 

1833 (incl. 31 N4) 

Unrecorded 

137 

353,500 

1834 

December 3 1 

138 

130,000 

1834 

December 3 1 

1835 

139 

1,372,900 

3,628,929 total 

1834 

June 30 

140 

411,000 

1835 

June 30 

141 

1,224,400 

1835 (incl. 31 N2/3) 

June 30 

142 

470,500 

1835 

December 3 1 

143 

— 


December 3 1 

144 

829,074 

1835 

December 3 1 

145 

941,982 

3,876,956 total 

18347/1835 
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December 3 1 

146 

2,110,942 


18347/1 8357/1 836 



2,110,942 total 



1837 

March 3 1 

147 

344,100 


1837 


December 30 

148 

5,214,245 


1837 




5,558,345 total 



1838 

January 3 1 

1 

361,673 


1838 


January 3 1 

2 

43,102 


1838 


February 28 

3 

618,996 


1838 


March 3 1 

4 

623,957 


1838 


April 30 

5 

637,610 


1838 


May 31 

6 

882,629 


1838 


June 30 

7 

900,547 


1838 


July 31 

8 

197,799 


1838 


August 3 1 

9 

854,474 


1838 


October 3 1 

10 

428,942 


1838 


November 30 

11 

130,973 


1838 


December 3 1 

12 

689,493 


1838 




6,370,195 total 



1839 

January 3 1 

13 

97,841 


1839 


February 28 

14 

376,223 


1839 


March 30 

15 

478,933 


1839 


April 30 

16 

475,362 


1839 


July 31 

17 

472,847 


1839 


September 30 

18 

469,438 


1839 


October 3 1 

19 

64,535 


1839 


November 12 

20 

49,802 


1839 


December 3 1 

21 

643,680 


1839 




3,128,661 total 



Table 4. Chi-Square Analysis of Presumed Mintages, 1832-1839 



Date Presumed Mintage 1 

Vo of Total 

Expected 

Observed 

y 2 

1832 

1,897,940 

6.90 

58.9 

53 

0.591 

1833 + 31N4/5 

2,713,218 

9.86 

84.2 

76 

0.799 

1834 - 34 N5 

1,856,400 

6.75 

57.6 

54 

0.225 

1835 + 31N2/3 

3,876,956+ 

14.09+ 

120.3+ 

100 

3.426+ 

1836 

2,110,942- 

7.67- 

65.5- 

52 

2.782- 

1837 

5,558,345 

20.20 

172.5 

202 

5.045 

1838 

6,370,195 

23.15 

197.7 

228 

4.644 

1839 

3,128,661 

11.37 

97.1 

89 

0.676 

Totals 27,512,657 

99.99 

853.8 

854 

18.188 
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The critical value for chi-square with eight categories (7 degrees of freedom) is 14.1. 
Although the chi-square is above its critical value, a full third of the contribution comes from 
1835/1836. This is discussed below. The dates 1837 and 1838 appear slightly over-represented 
in the eBay database (but not in the Reynolds database). Thus, the presumed mintages for 
1832-1839 appear correct or nearly so. 

1832 

Walter Breen observed that the 1832 Mint report “apparently includes many dated 1831” 
(6). His conclusion is supported by my findings. A total of 1,897,940 cents were officially 
delivered in 1832 (see Table 3). This figure correlates extremely well with the 1832 mintage 
estimates in Table 2. Therefore, the 2,362,000 cents in the 1832 Mint report evidently included 
464,060 cents dated 1831. The number of cents included in the delivery warrants for 1832-1839 
are in 99.91% agreement with the annual Mint reports after making this correction. 

The 1832-dated mintage is considered to be 1,897,940 cents. Striking 1832-dated cents 
probably began immediately after planchets were received in the coiner s department on June 30, 
1832. The 1832-dated cents were delivered on two dates: the first, on October 23, included 
954,740 cents; the second, on December 31, included 943,200 cents (3). 

1833 

The reported mintage for 1833 includes two scarce 1831 -dated varieties (1831 N4 and 
1831 N5). Die state evidence firmly establishes that these were struck in 1833 ( 7 ). Thus, I added 
their eBay contributions to the total observed for 1833 in Table 4. The 940,689 cents delivered 
on June 19, 1833 likely included 1831 N5 (which was struck using the same reverse die as 1832 
Nl, but later). 

The presumed mintage of 2,713,218 cents for 1833 is 99.1% of the Red Book mintage 

proving that the 1,772,529 cents delivered on March 31, 1834 were struck in 1833 (the 

planchets were officially received on October 15 and December 31). Most of these cents were 
dated 1833 but the variety 1831 N4 (which was struck between 1833 N4 and 1833 Nl) was 
almost certainly included. Independent estimates derived from eBay and Reynolds data indicate 
that the 1833-dated mintage was about 2.4 million cents (see Table 2). 

1834 

John Wright noted that “the late preparation (likely December 1834) and extensive use of 
these dies almost guarantees that many of the 1834-dated cents were struck in 1835” ( 7 ). In 
particular, die state evidence has confirmed that 1834 N5 was struck after two 1835-dated 
varieties ( 7 ). However, this scarce variety is currently regarded as R5+ ( 8 ) and no specimens 
appeared in the eBay database. The eBay database is consistent with the coining of all other 
1834-dated business-strike varieties in 1834. The 1,772,529 cents delivered on March 31, 1834 
were dated 1833 (except for those from the variety 1831 N4). 

The presumed 1834-dated mintage of 1,856,400 cents (excluding 1834 N5) was delivered 
under three warrants later in 1834. This mintage is 100.07% of the Red Book mintage for 1834. 
The date the first planchets were received in the coiner’s department was not recorded but many 
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of the planchets used to coin cents officially delivered on December 31 were received in the 
coiner’s department on June 30, 1834. This suggests that at least some 1834-dated dies had been 
prepared by that date. 

1835 

The official delivery of 3,876,956 cents is in 99.96% agreement with the Red Book 
mintage for this date. However, 1835-dated cents are significantly under-represented by eBay 
data based upon their presumed mintage. This is true even after taking into consideration the 
contributions from 1831 N2 and 1831 N3, which are known from die state evidence to be issues 
of 1835 (7). 

Wright observed that the “government of Venezuela in 1835 officially requested delivery 
of [1,100,000] U.S. cents and their request was approved” (7). Thus, a likely explanation for the 
“missing” 1835-dated cents is that they were shipped to Venezuela. It is not known whether or 
not these cents reached their destination. It’s conceivable that they ended up at the bottom of the 
ocean! My eBay estimate of 2.73 million 1835-dated cents (see Table 2) is 1.1 million less than 
the number reported for 1835. 

1836 

Evidently, all 1836-dated large cents were included in the December 31, 1836 delivery of 
2,110,942 cents. However, my mintage estimates in Table 2 suggest that only about 1.8 million 
cents dated 1836 were struck. Thus, -300,000 cents from an earlier date (either 1834 or 1835) 
may have been struck in 1836. 

1837 

The Red Book mintage of 5,558,300 cents differs from the number officially delivered in 

1837 by 45 cents. R. W. Julian wrote that “Dr. Patterson went to great pains to impress upon 
branch Mint officials after 1837 that reports must be accurate and coinage struck by dies bearing 
the current date” (9). The 1837-dated mintage is presumed to be 5,558,345 cents. 

1838 

The Red Book mintage of 6,370,200 cents for 1838 differs by only 5 cents from the 
number officially delivered in 1838. The 1838-dated mintage is presumed to be 6,370,195 cents. 

183? 

The Red Book mintage of 3,128,661 cents is presumed correct for the number of cents 
bearing this date. 

Summary 

In Part II of my series on the Middle Date cents, I have shed new light on the large cent 
mintages for 1832-1839. In particular, I have concluded that the accepted total of 28,002,661 
cents for this group is inflated by 490,004 cents. Thus, I consider 27,512,657 cents to be the 
correct total. 
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I have also concluded that the 1832-dated mintage was 1,897,940 cents — the number of 
cents officially delivered that year — not 2,362,000 cents, the sum in the 1832 Mint report. 
Correcting the cent mintage for 1832 resolves most of the discrepancy in the total for 1832-1839. 
In addition, my analysis has provided supportive evidence for the reported shipment of 1 . 1 million 
cents to Venezuela in 1835. 
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ROD BURRESS, EAC #109 9743 Leacrest Cincinnati, OH 45215 

For Sale 

#4 Soft Jewelers Brush $8.50 each 

Jewelers Tissue 4 x 4 inch sheets box of 1000 $7.00 pkgof250 $2.50 

Xylol 4 oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.50 

Acetone 4 oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.50 

Wooden Stick Q-tips $4.50 per 500 $8.50 per 1000 

Blue Ribbon Coin Conditioner Sorry - 1 do not have any more. 

Cast Iron Notary Machine converted to make alum foil pressings $34.00 

Cast iron Notary Machine unconverted for the do-it-yourselfer $16.00 

Heavy Duty 28 lb Kraft 2x2 Coin Envelopes colors gray, white, brown 

PkgoflOO $3.25 box of 800 $21.00 send SASE for sample 

Cotton Liners 100 percent soft cotton flannel interior Fit inside 

Standard 2 x 2 Coin Envelopes SASE for sample $25.00 pkg of 100 
VIGOR 1 0X Triplet magnifying glass very high quality optics best glass 

on market to my knowledge for its size and price 

extra wide 13/16 inch lens aplanatic, achromatic $44.00 each with cord 

Attribution Guide for Matron Head Cents 1816-1835 $5.00 approx 37 pgs 

Superior Galleries Auction Catalogues Please call or write 

Add $4.25 per order ($5.00 western states) for shipping. Shipping by UPS - You must give a 
street address. 

***★★*★★★**** 
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A Survival Rate Study of Silver Three Cent Pieces, 1851-1858 

Ron Manley 


A controversy exists between some researchers within EAC as to whether meaningful 
estimates of original mintages can be made of early copper coins from their survivors and Mint 
delivery records. This study was undertaken to determine what relationship (if any) exists 
between survivors and the original mintages of silver three cent pieces from Type I (1851-1853) 
and Type II (1854-1858). These issues were selected for study because they were struck in the 
same years as the last half cents and large cents. Unlike pre-1837 copper coins, the original 
mintages of these silver issues are known. These can readily be found by looking through any 
copy of the Red Book. 

I monitored and recorded appearances of the silver three cent pieces on the Internet 
auction site eBay over a three month period (auctions ending 3/05/01-6/05/01). In Table 1, I 
have statistically analyzed my findings for the Type I issues (no lines bordering the star) using the 
chi-square test. 


Table 1. Type I Silver Three Cent Pieces, 1851-1853. 


Date 

Mintage 

% of Total 

Expected 

Observed 

x 2 

1851 

5,447,400 

15.04 

83.5 

84 

0.003 

18510 

720,000 

1.99 

11.0 

21 

9.091 

1852 

18,663,500 

51.51 

285.9 

267 

1.249 

1853 

11,400,000 

31.46 

174.6 

183 

0.404 

Totals 

36,230,900 

100.00 

555.0 

555 

10.747 


The critical value for chi-square with 3 degrees of freedom (d.f.) is 7.81. Although the 
critical value was exceeded, over 84% of the contribution to chi-square came from the 18510 
date. This New Orleans mint issue is special in that it is the only silver three cent piece with a 
mintmark. In addition, it has the lowest mintage by far of any Type I date. Thus, it was predicted 
'a priori to have a higher survival rate than other Type I dates. In fact, the 18510 survival rate 
was found to be about twice that of the Philadelphia mint issues. The Philadelphia mint Type I 
issues were found to survive in proportion to their original mintages. 

Table 2. Type II Silver Three Cent Pieces, 1854-1858. 


Date 

Mintage 

% of Total 

Expected 

Observed 

x 2 

1854 

671,000 

13.65 

16.0 

20 

1.000 

1855 

139,000 

2.83 

3.3 

8 

6.694 

1856 

1,458,000 

29.67 

34.7 

27 

1.709 

1857 

1,042,000 

21.20 

24.8 

18 

1.865 

1858 

1,604,000 

32.64 

38.2 

44 

0.881 

Totals 

4,914,000 

99.99 

117.0 

117 

12.149 
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In Table 2, the chi-square test was used to statistically analyze the Type II silver three cent 
pieces (three lines bordering the star). The critical value for chi-square with 4 d.f. is 9.49. Again 
the critical value was exceeded. However, over half the contribution to chi-square came from 
1855. This date was found to survive in about twice the number expected from its mintage 
(compared to other Type II issues). The 1855s have the lowest mintage by far of any silver three 
cent piece issue from Types I or II. In fact, the 1855 mintage is only one-fifth that of 1854, the 
date with the next lowest mintage. Thus, 1855 is a “key date” for the denomination. It was 
correctly predicted to survive in larger numbers than its mintage indicated. All Type II dates 
except 1855 were found to survive in approximate proportion to their original mintages. 

This data can be looked at in a number of different ways. For example, in Table 3, 1 show 
the relative survival rate by Type observed for each date. 


Table 3. Relative Survival Rate by Type. 


Date 

1851 
18510 

1852 

1853 

Type I 

Type 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mintage 

5,447,400 

720,000 

18,663,500 

11,400,000 

36,230,900 

Obs’d 

84 

21 

267 

183 

555 

Obs’d x 10 3 /Minted 

0.01542 

0.02917 

0.01431 

0.01605 

0.01532 

Rel. Surv. Rate 

1.0 

1.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1854 

II 

671,000 

20 

0.02981 

1.9 

1855 

II 

139,000 

8 

0.05755 

3.8 

1856 

II 

1,458,000 

27 

0.01852 

1.2 

1857 

II 

1,042,000 

18 

0.01727 

1.1 

1858 

II 

1,604,000 

44 

0.02743 

1.8 

Type II 


4,914,000 

117 

0.02381 

1.6 


As anticipated, the 1854-1858 dates survive at a higher rate than the 1851-1853 dates. 
The Type II survival rate was found to average 1.6 times the Type I rate. We can also look at the 
relative survival rate by mintage. This is shown in Table 4 below. 


Table 4. Relative Survival Rate by Mintage. 


Date 

Mintage 

Type 

Obs’d 

Obs’d x 10 3 /Minted 

Rel. Surv. Rate 

1855 

139,000 

II 

8 

0.05755 

3.5 

1854 

671,000 

II 

20 

0.02981 

1.8 

18510 

720,000 

I 

21 

0.02917 

1.8 

1857 

1,042,000 

II 

18 

0.01727 

1.1 

1856 

1,458,000 

II 

27 

0.01852 

1.1 

1858 

1,604,000 

II 

44 

0.02743 

1.7 

1851 

5,447,400 

I 

84 

0.01542 

0.9 

1853 

11,400,000 

I 

183 

0.01605 

1.0 

1852 

18,663,500 

I 

267 

0.01431 

0.9 

Totals 

41,144,900 


672 

0.01635 

1.0 
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It is easy to appreciate the vast range in mintages of these little silver coins from Table 4. 
Although their mintages vary by 134-fold, the survival rate remains constant within a factor of 
two, with only one exception — 1855, the lowest mintage date. Again, we see that, with one 
exception (1858), the lowest mintage dates have the highest apparent survival rate. 

Finally, since a “picture is worth a thousand words”, below is a graph of specimens 
observed on eBay vs. original mintage. 

SILVER THREE CENT PIECES, 1851-1858 

Survivors vs. Original Mintage 
(3/05/01 -6/05/01) 

Observed on eBay 



In conclusion, I make no claims that all silver issues survive in approximate proportion to 
their original mintages. I would be quite surprised if that were the case. Nor do I claim that Type 
III silver three cent pieces (1859-1873) show such a relationship. I have not made even a cursory 
investigation of these later issues. These dates were struck well after coin collecting became 
active in this country and (with the exception of 1859-1862) they include only dates with 
extremely low mintages. In addition, historical records tell us that in 1873, most of the non-proof 
silver three cent pieces from 1 863 on were melted. This may have been insufficient time for then- 
distribution to completely randomize. 

I do, however, believe this study demonstrates that we should not be quick to dismiss 
estimates of original mintages derived from survivor analysis. Claims by others that survival rates 
vary from several percent to a tiny fraction of a percent for different cent dates within the same 
type or even for different cent varieties from the same year have never been substantiated. Such 
variations are not impossible, but they are most certainly not the norm. 

************* 
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Exceptions Or An Invalid Theory? 

Craig Sholley 

In the May issue, Mr. Eckberg presented several counter-arguments to the data I presented 
showing that his theory that the surviving population of half cents is in the same proportion as 
originally minted is invalid. One of his principal arguments was that the 1855, 1856, and 1857 
half cents survivorship being quite out of proportion to the original mintage did not invalidate his 
theory. He claimed that these were merely '‘exceptions to a general principle”. However, there 
is a significant body of data showing that Eckberg’s claim, and his theory, are simply not true. 

Eckberg’s misconceptions apparently stem from a basic misunderstanding of just how variable 
survivorship actually is. In his article, Mr. Eckberg stated: “... in general, the scarcest coins are 
rare because relatively few were made, and common coins are readily available because many 
were made. Put in these terms the concept seems obvious.” I quite agree, the concept is obvious 
and I have no problem with it as a general statement. The problem comes about when one tries 
to take this “rule of thumb and evolve it into a theory that states that the surviving population is 
in exactly the same proportion as originally minted and then use that proposition to calculate 
mintages based on a sample. The fact of the matter is that survivorship studies of coinage where 
the mintages are known clearly show that there are so many exceptions to this “rule” that it is 
simply not valid to use it as a basis for calculations. 

Before presenting data from other series that clearly show Eckberg’s theory to be invalid, I’ll 
review his data as this already illustrates the problem. 

In his article in the September 2000 issue of Penny-Wise , Rarities and Hoard Coins - 1825 - 
1857 Half Cents, Eckberg noted that the 1855 half cents survived out of proportion to its original 
mintage. 1 And in my article, Calculating Mintages: The Grand Illusion, in the March 2001 
issue, I clearly showed that the 1857 half cents were nearly all melted (despite Eckberg’s claims 
to the contrary) along with many 1856s. Now, these “exceptions” are no minor issue - three out 
of the nine dates for which the half cent mintages are known for certain (1849 - 1857) do not 
follow Eckberg’s rule. So, 33.3% of the time his theory doesn’t hold for the Tate Date half 
cents! 

Additionally, none of these dates are rare; they are all common coins. Thus, Eckberg’s assertion 
that the skewing mainly affects rare coins simply doesn’t hold. Furthermore, it doesn’t matter in 
the least that we know why the survivors are out of proportion, it only matters that it happens and 
that it happens quite often. In fact, if we didn’t have the mintages for the Tate Date half cents, 
Eckberg’s theory would produce invalid calculations since these issues don’t survive in 


1 William R. Eckberg, How many Half Cents Are There?, Penny- Wise , July 2000. The apparent reason for the 
excess of 1855 half cents are two hoards - see Q. David Bowers, American Coin Treasures and Hoards pp 43 & 
54. 
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proportion to the number either minted in the case of the 1855s or those actually released for the 
1856s and 1857s! 

This is an extremely important point since it begs the obvious question of what about the dates 
for which we don t know the mintages? What if they have even just a fraction, say one third or 
even one sixth, the number of “exceptions”? The answer, of course, is obvious. Even if only 5 
or 1 0% of the dates are skewed away from their original mintages by selective saving or melting, 
the result would be a wholly inaccurate view. 

What Mr. Eckberg fails to understand is that, contrary to his assertion otherwise, selective saving 
or destruction of coinage does not need to be the norm to invalidate his theory and calculations. 
In fact, since Eckberg (and Manley) produce their calculations by “shuffling” the delivery figures 
to match their sample data, the skewing of even one date or variety would have a “cascade 
effect” throwing off the calculations for subsequent dates or varieties. Thus selective saving or 
destruction merely needs to have happened enough of the time such that there is no surety in 
their figures. 

So, is there any evidence to suggest that dates and or denominations other than the 
aforementioned half cents have been skewed away from their original mintages? Yes, as I noted 
in my article, The Mass Melting of the Early Copper Coinage, in the November 1999 issue of 
Penny-Wise , there is a congressional record documenting the melting of cents and half cents 
during the War of 1812. Due to the rising price of copper during the war, local manufacturers 
were going to the Mint and obtaining legs of copper coinage ‘ for the purpose of being melted up 
for sheets, bolts, or stills, etc.” 2 In fact, the Mint suspended distribution of copper coins in 
November of 1813 for this reason. 3 From a review of the relevant records, this melting would 
have mainly involved the 1812 and 1813 coppers. The 1811 issues would also have been 
affected, but to a much lesser extent with the number melted being dependent upon the number 
on hand at the Mint when the copper prices began to spike. 4 

Also, this is not the only time when copper price spikes may have resulted in selective melting of 
the copper coinage. The Mint records show that by late 1795 copper prices had reached the point 
where each cent cost more than face value to produce. 5 The Mint records also show that as early 
as 1830 the Mint Director again began discussing a reduction in weight with the Secretary of the 
Treasury due to unstable copper prices. Thus there may have been melting of copper coinage 


2 Annals of Congress, 14 th Congress, I s ' Session, pp. 694 - 695. 

3 Both Walter Breen and R.W. Julian cite a Mint record to this effect in their respective works on large cents. The 
Mint record only records that the Treasurer of the United States notified the Mint to suspend distribution and does 
not state the reason. Neither Breen nor Julian were aware of the aforementioned congressional record found by this 
author in 1999 which, of course, provides the reason. 

4 The “War of 1812 Melt” creates a serious problem relative to Mr. Manley’s calculations of the date and variety 
mintage figures for the Classic Head large cents he presented in the May issue - the documented selective melting of 
these dates precludes the calculations since the survivorship has been seriously affected. 

5 This resulted in President Washington’s order in December of that year to reduce the weight of both cents and half 
cents ending the “thick planchet” issues. 
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during other periods as well. This again may have been significant enough to skew the coppers 
in circulation at that time away from their original mintages. There’s no way to tell this for 
certain as with the War of 1812 period and the 1856 and 1857 half cents, but the possibility does 
exist. 

To further compound the problem, we have the “Great Mint Melt” which began in 1857 with the 
exchange of the new copper-nickel cents for the old copper issues. Now, not only were coppers 
being melted at this time, but there was also a very significant selective saving going on as J.N.T. 
Levick and other prominent collectors were allowed to come into the Mint and search through 
the cents and half cents picking out what they wanted at face value. 6 

The coinage being selectively saved by Levick and the others would not have been limited to 
what we consider as rare or desirable coins today, but rather what Levick and his contemporaries 
considered desirable. Yes, this undoubtedly included the “thick planchet” issues and other 
classic rarities such as the 1796s, 1799 and 1804 cents, 1811 half cents and other issues known to 
be rare at that time. However, the saving would also have included coins that were thought 
scarce at the time but now are common. One example of this for which historical documentation 
exists is the 1 820 cents. Prior to the discovery of the Randall Hoard, this date was thought to be 
scarce by collectors. 7 And, a review of auction catalogs from the late 1850s and early 1860s 
where Levick was selling coins obtained from the Mint reveals that many coins we think of as 
common today were bringing quite substantial sums for that time. Levick and the others were 
quite obviously having a great time selling coins they had to know were actually common at an 
incredible profit. 8 

Just how much of an effect this selective saving by Levick and the others would have had is 
unknown since there are no records of how many coins they purchased let alone a count by date. 
Nonetheless, as long as they could find willing buyers at 80 to a few hundred times their cost 
(face value!), they would have continued to pull these out, probably in substantial numbers and 
merely disbursed them slowly. 

So, this brings us to the question of what other series with known mintages tell us about 
Eckberg’s theory that the survivors are in exactly the same proportion as their original mintages. 
Here again, his theory runs into serious problems as the population studies of the Seated Liberty 
issues, Barber issues, Indian Head cents, etc. all show that the number of surviving coins relative 
to the original mintage is “all over the board”. To illustrate this point, I’ll present an example 
from the Seated Liberty series as they, like the early coppers, are an intensively studied series. 

In the March 2000 issue of the Gobrecht Journal , noted Liberty Seated researcher Gerry Fortin 
presented an analysis of the Liberty Seated dimes. Gerry presented an analysis of all of the dates 


6 Craig Sholley, The Mass Melting of the Early Copper Coinage, Penny-Wise , November 1999. 

7 Q. David Bowers, American Coin Treasures and Hoards, pp. 92. 

8 In one such sale (the Cogan sale of Dec. 1859), an 1820 in Very Fine brought $2.30 - 2 to 3 times as much as 
1794s in the same condition! Other early dates and middle dates now known to be common were bringing equally 
amazing prices. 
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in the series. The following data is excerpted from his article. This data represents only a small 
portion of that presented by Fortin, however there seemed to be no need to reproduce his 
extensive data as these examples should serve to illustrate the point. 9 


Date 

Mintage 

Rarity 

Estimated 

Survivors* 

NCG/PCGS 
MS60+ Pop 

1838 Small Stars 

30,000 

301 - 1000 

600 - 1000 

51 

1856-S 

70,000 

151 -300 

250 - 300 

8 

1858-S 

60,000 

151 - 300 

250 - 300 

4 

1859-S 

60,000 

151 - 300 

250 - 300 

1 

1863 

14,000 

151 -300 

175 - 200 

42 

1864 

11,000 

151 -300 

175 - 200 

52 

1865 

10,000 

151 - 300 

175 - 200 

47 

1866 

8,000 

151 - 300 

151 -200 

46 

1867 

6,000 

151 - 300 

151 -200 

50 

1870-S 

50,000 

151 - 300 

151 -200 

25 

1879 

14,400 

301 - 1000 

500 - 800 

283 

1880 

36,000 

301 - 1000 

500 - 800 

180 

1881 

24,000 

301 - 1000 

350 - 700 

80 

1885-S 

43,690 

151 -300 

151 -200 

23 


*Estimated survivors based on the author’s experience and additional data from the Gobrecht Journal 


As can be seen from the above, the number of survivors is not in the same proportion as the 
original mintages. For example, the 1838 Small Stars issue with a mintage of 30,000 has at least 
twice the number of survivors as the 1856-S, 1858-S, and 1859-S despite the fact that these later 
dates have at least twice the mintage! Furthermore, the 1879 issue has only twice the number of 
survivors as the 1858-S, despite the 58-S having a mintage nearly five times that of the 1879! 

The relatively high survivorship of the 1863 through 1867 issues can be explained by the known 
hoarding of coinage that took place during the Civil War and which continued immediately 
thereafter. Thus we have a selective saving taking place - exactly the situation Eckberg argues 
against! Interestingly, the San Francisco mint issues of this same period do not show this 
tendency, so the hoarding was, not surprisingly, localized to the geographic area involved in the 
war. 

This “regional” component to survivorship begs the question as to whether dates and/or varieties 
of early coppers shipped to different parts of the country might have differing survivorships. A 
review of the shipment records and those concerning the redemption of the early coppers does 
show that the great majority of the coppers returned were from Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Connecticut. While I have not performed an exhaustive analysis, nonetheless, this 


9 The Gobrecht Journal for November 1999 contains a similar article on the half dollars by noted author Dick 
Osbum and the July 2000 contains one on the quarters by Bob Forster. Their data shows exactly the same results as 
that for the dimes. 1 highly recommend these articles to those who may be interested in seeing all of the data. 
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tends to indicate that coppers shipped to other states would have a greater survivorship, much the 
same as with the Liberty Seated San Francisco issues of the Civil War. 

The fact that Liberty Seated data is so diametrically opposed to the data presented in Mr. 
Manley’s latest article on the Late Date cents 10 begs the question of why there would be such a 
disparity. Based on my industrial experience in statistical process and quality control, it is my 
opinion that the Eckberg’s and Manley’s use of eBay as their data source has resulted in a sample 
that is not truly random and thus their analyses are misleading. 

The most basic rule of statistical sampling is that all members of the population must have an 
equal chance of selection or the sample is not random and therefore not valid. Now, this is not 
my rule - I didn’t invent the definition. Rather, the mathematicians who developed statistical 
sampling theory established this rule and it appears in every text you will read on the subject. * 11 

Nor can one analyze the data and “let the analysis show whether the data is random or not”. 
Such an analysis is just as likely to produce misleading results as it is to show that the data is not 
random. 

This point was repeatedly stressed during my early training as an industrial engineer. One 
example of this forcefully related to me concerned a metals fabricator. Instead of pulling a truly 
random sample, the manufacturer sampled every so many pieces. While this may sound fine and 
their data analysis looked “good”; it was not. The unfortunate result was that some defective 
reinforcements were shipped and a building under construction partially collapsed killing several 
workers. 

I could present many more examples of the hazards of non-random sampling, but I think a better 
approach is to suggest that all who care to read a text that was required reading when I was first 
trained in statistical analysis - David Huffs classic 1954 work “How to Lie with Statistics ”. 
Despite its somewhat inflammatory title, and the fact that it is primarily directed at government 
and Wall Street statistics, it is an excellent treatment of the hazards of poor sampling and data 
analysis. 

At this point I’d like to address a few of the rebuttals Mr. Manley presented in his May article. 12 
Regarding my comments as to the reliability of the emission sequences and the problem of 
basing these on a small percentage of the extant population, Manley stated that: “It is ludicrous to 
expect that “every surviving specimen” is needed in order to determine a reasonable emission 
sequence. Half cents have been studied in enormous depth.” I have a few problems with these 
statements. 


10 Ron Manley, A Survivor Analysis of Late Date Large Cents: 1840-1857 , Penny-Wise , July 200 1 . 

11 Advanced texts will address the subject of “subgroup” or “demographic” sampling, but these samples must be 
shown to be representative of the population as a whole to be valid. 

12 Ron Manley, Mintages and Survivorship , Penny-Wise , May 2001. 
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First, Eckberg and Manley are trying to match specific delivery figures to specific varieties. 
This requires more than simply a “reasonable” or “likely” emission sequence; it requires an 
absolutely perfect emission sequence. If their proposed sequences have even one variety out of 
its actual position, then at least the calculation for that variety and the subsequent varieties are 
wrong. In fact, their whole set of calculations could be totally invalid in such a case. 

Secondly large cents have been studied longer and in far greater depth than the half cents. And 
from my work on the large cent sequences with the Noyes photographs, determining the 
emission sequence quite frequently hinges on one or two key coins or a specific feature that only 
becomes apparent when comparing many coins. 13 So, if you don't see the “right coin” or you 
miss a key feature, you get the emission sequence wrong. In fact, based on my experience in 
manufacturing, it is my feeling that unless you see a fairly large percentage of all the coins 
minted, it is unlikely that you are going to produce a truly accurate emission sequence. And this 
only concerns the die-chained varieties. In most cases there is little or no factual evidence as to 
how “single use” dies or two separate chains fit into the sequence. 

As to the use of two presses, Manley uses Breen’s quote of a conversation he had with a Mint 
worker as part of his rationale to dispute this possibility. Breen’s rationale against the use of two 
presses was based on a discussion he had with a Mint worker circa 1956. On page 224 of his 
half cent encyclopedia Breen stated: 

The amount of force required to strike a coin varies with the coin’s diameter, from forty tons for 
modern cents to over a hundred tons for silver dollars. Use of too little force, from a smaller 
press - even assuming one could fit the dies into it - would mean that larger coins would receive 
too weak an impression; use of too great a force, from a larger press would shatter dies and 
planchets. 

Now, I have no problem with this statement as a general one regarding the two extremes - cents 
could not be coined on a dollar press or vice versa. Flowever, between these two extremes, the 
presses were quite adjustable and a brief review of the historical record would confirm this. For 
example, the Mint’s first steam press, which was recently refurbished by the Gallery Mint (a 
project I was involved in), was designed to strike large cents and quarters. In 1858 it was then 
used to strike small cents. In 1876 it was purchased from the Mint and used by George Soley to 
strike small tokens the size of dimes and half dimes. It was then donated to the Franklin Institute 
and used to strike tokens the size of modern cents. When the Gallery Mint refurbished it, 
replacing some worn tooling but not changing the striking mechanism, it was again used to strike 
large cent sized medallions. Thus, there was quite a bit of adjustment range in the force of the 
strike without changing anything about the press, but merely using the adjustments present to 
change the force applied. As this example shows, and as one who has operated many types of 
stamping presses can say, presses are quite adjustable within a reasonable range. 


13 An example of this is the revised emission sequence for the S49 through S54 cents. Establishing this sequence 
depended upon a specific feature that Noyes only noticed when comparing several photographs of each variety, in 
fact, Breen missed this feature (which looks like a nick) and got the sequence wrong. See Craig Sholley, The Noyes 
Photographs: A New Emission Sequence for S49 - S54, Penny-Wise , January 2000. 
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As to the Mint’s screw presses in particular, the Mint records clearly show that the presses were 
somewhat adjustable. In an 1836 letter from Mint Director Patterson to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Patterson stated that they occasionally used two presses for coining of half dollars. 
One of these presses was the “half dollar press” and the other was the “dollar/hubbing press”. 
The Mint records also show that they purchased several end-weights for the screw presses. 
These were used on the swing arm to vary the force. Thus, the presses were adjustable. I had 
previously discussed this point in my article General Mint Procedures and the Early Copper 
Coinage in the September 1999 issue of Penny-Wise . 

I also think I need scarcely point out that screw presses were not in use in 1956! So, not only is 
Breen’s information not applicable to the time frame under discussion, but also if one has some 
experience with metal forming equipment it becomes quite obvious that Breen misunderstood 
what he was being told. He was being presented with an example of two extremes and 
misconstrued that to mean that the presses were minimally adjustable. Thus the Breen statement 
is of no value whatsoever in regard to the use of two presses. 

Manley is correct that the two presses were not used for the half cents in 1808. This was a 
typographical error on my part and I apologize for this error that resulted in an unnecessary 
refutation. A review of my notes and the Mint records shows that I inadvertently included 1808 
as one of the dates for half cents when it was the cents and half dollars on which two presses 
were used. I did re-check the figures for the 1809 half cent, and two presses were definitely in 
use as I had detailed in my previous article. 

For some time I have been going through the Mint’s various account books and compiling lists 
of when two presses were used on half cents, cents and half dollars with the thought of 
publishing this information. However, I soon realized that the problem with this approach is that 
the Mint is really nothing more than a manufacturing operation. Depending upon the demand for 
a particular denomination, the Mint could have used two presses for a short time to play catch- 
up”. Likewise if one of the presses broke down or they ran out of planchets for a denomination, 
they would not simply have left the workers sit idle, rather they would have simply put another 
press in use on a denomination already being produced. Thus, you could easily have a day to a 
few days’ mintage of a particular denomination (half dollars or cents for example) on two 
presses. This situation will be quite familiar to those with a manufacturing background - things 
don’t always run as planned and you need to react to contingencies. And, the usage of two 
presses for a day or two would be virtually undetectable given the surviving records. So, one can 
only prove that two presses were occasionally used, but one cannot identify all the times this 
happened. Nonetheless, the clear use of two presses, however occasional, does preclude the type 
of calculations Eckberg and Manley are presenting since some of the time two varieties were 
being co-emitted. 

In his rebuttal, Manley also misunderstood my point concerning the use of uncracked versus 
cracked dies, although this was due, in no small part, to poor wording on my part. So, let me try 
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again. In his original article The Eckberg Emission Sequence For 1809 Half Cents , in support ol 
Eckberg’s emission sequence and his mintage calculations for those varieties, Manley stated: 14 

The C5 obverse was finely cracked rim to rim through stars 4-6. If both it and the C6 obverse 
were available at the same time, the C6 obverse would most likely have been used first, due to 
the C5 having this crack. 

There are two problems with this logic. First, simply because the earliest state known today is 
cracked, this is no proof that the C5 was cracked when it went into use. From my experience as a 
process and quality engineer in the metals forming industry, it was not uncommon for a “perfect” 
die to crack very early in use. And, since only a very small percentage of the original population 
of half cents survives to this day, we may not have an example of the “earliest state” of this die. 
Thus, his logic for placing the C5 variety after the C6 does not hold. 

Secondly, a review of the emission sequence for large cents combined with a review of the 
Mint’s procedures for handling dies 15 shows that several die pairs were in the coiner’s die locker 
at any given point. In the 1797 example I used, the emission sequence shows that there were 
both 1796 and 1797 dies available at the same time as 1796 varieties are intermingled in the 1797 
emission sequence. Specifically, the emission sequence indicates that at the beginning of 1797, 
1796s were still being struck. One of these would have been SI 19, which is cracked (this 
obverse cracked in its use on SI 18). Likewise, the one of the first 1797 obverses used (SI 20) is 
also lightly cracked in the earliest known state. Again, Manley’s logic for supporting the 
Eckberg emission sequence does not hold. The evidence tends to indicate that the coiner simply 
used whatever dies he happened to grab hold of without regard to date let alone cracks. 

Returning to Mr. Eckberg’s rebuttal article, he states that my approach is “unscientific”; that my 
“work is not constrained by the methods of scientific inquiry”. He is quite correct. While I am 
no stranger to the hard sciences - mechanical, process, and quality engineering is basically pure 
mathematics - I have always recognized the limited use of science in explaining history. The 
problem is that history records the actions of people, and people are rarely very scientific. 
Rather, their actions are generally driven by politics, religion, economics, and emotion. Eckberg 
wants to reduce history to a neat little mathematical equation and it just doesn’t work that way. 
The only way to discover historical fact is to read the historical records. 

In this regard, Mr. Eckberg misrepresents the value of the Mint records. His view that the 
records are “confusing, inaccurate, and even mutually inconsistent” results from the fact that he 
has not extensively researched the records. The only records Eckberg has directly seen are those 
that I gave to him, and possibly the ones that I instructed Mr. Manley on having the archive staff 
photocopy for him. These represent but a fraction of the records available. Yes, the records are 
incomplete, but properly researched they provide a very good view of Mint operations. 


14 Penny-Wise , March 2001. 

15 Craig Sholley, General Mint Procedures and the Early Copper Coinage, Penny-Wise , September 1999. 
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In conclusion, a review of other series, such as the Liberty Seated data I have presented, shows 
that Eckberg’s theory of survivorship being proportional to the original mintage doesn’t hold 20 
to 30% of the time. Thus, the numbers of the so-called “exceptions” to his rule is so great that 
there is no surety in his calculations. Additionally, their sampling method does not fit the 
necessary definition of a random sample. Given these two factors, I must conclude that 
Eckberg’s and Manley’s studies have produced misleading results. If others want to accept their 
findings, that’s fine. As far as I’m concerned I’ve said all I need to on this subject and I’m 
returning to the archives to document what was rather than speculating on what might be. 


************* 
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A Final Reply 

Bill Eckberg 

In the preceding pages Craig Sholley states that he has “no problem with [my concept of 
survivorship in proportion to mintage] as a general statement” (his bold type) and then goes to 
argue at great length against it. For the record, nowhere have I claimed that “the surviving 
population is in exactly the same proportion as originally minted” (his bold type). This statement 
is absurd; in no case do we know exactly what the size of the surviving population of any coin 
actually is, so we cannot possibly know the exact surviving proportion. There are a lot of 
unattributed coins out there, even among half cents and large cents, which have almost certainly 
been studied in more depth than any other series. 

There have been many articles in Penny-Wise over the years, some by Sholley, himself, 
discussing and lamenting the lack of objective information as to coin rarities. I have pointed out 
an excellent source for this kind of information. I presented data (and neither Sholley nor anyone 
else has ever challenged my evidence) showing that the population of half cents appearing on 
eBay represents as close to a random sample of the existing half cent population as can be found 
anywhere, and thus it is a useful tool to estimate surviving population sizes. By studying a 
database developed from this population, I was able to verify and in many cases improve the 
rarity ratings of the half cent varieties. I also found the following: 1) For nearly all of the dates 
where we can be reasonably certain of the mintage, the surviving population of that date is in 
proportion to that of the type as a whole. From this I inferred that the same is probably true of the 
other dates. 2) The exceptions to this tend either to be scarce or else to have been massively 
hoarded. 3) Proposed emission sequences can be tested against the existing population size with 
only a very few, reasonable assumptions. These are analytical results, not claims. 

I have explained before that Sholley simply doesn’t understand what I have done or what it 
means. His most recent submission shows that he still does not, and I suspect that the readership 
may be getting as tired of this discussion as I am. His lack of understanding is underscored by his 
new assertion that “it doesn’t matter in the least that we know why the survivors are out of 
proportion, it only matters that it happens.” To anyone who is trying to understand historical 
events or how what is seen and measured relates to the original population of anything (old 
coins, rocks, pottery, mummies, monoliths, bones, etc.), understanding the “why” is the reason 
for the analysis. I thought this was obvious. 

Most importantly, I deeply resent his false assertion that I have come up with my findings 
about emission sequences by “shuffling” the data. This amounts to an attack on my honesty and 
therefore my character. Such attacks have no place in print. Sholley owes me an apology for this. 

On the other hand, I do appreciate his pointing out that if even one variety is “out of its actual 
position, ... the calculation for that variety and subsequent varieties [would be] wrong.” This is 
correct, but he has the analysis backwards. Ron Manley and I have used the surviving coin 
populations to test whether proposed emission sequences are consistent with the reported 
deliveries, given the assumption that each delivery contained one variety. I made exceptions only 
in the cases where a die failed very quickly. (Such coins are so scarce that their populations do 
not significantly affect the analysis, anyway.) The data were consistent with the most recent 
emission sequences for the Capped and Draped Bust issues, but not with any that had been 
published for thel809 Classic Head issues. Another emission sequence, not previously proposed, 
that was consistent with the deliveries was also consistent with all other findings of which Ron 
Manley and I are aware. I do not claim that I have “proved” any emission sequence; I have. 
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however excluded some. And I most definitely did not shuffle or massage the data. Instead, I 
have taken great care to avoid this. 

Sholley repeatedly refers to selective “melts” of copper coins. I do not dispute that melts 
occurred, but there is no evidence that they were generally selective. To have skewed the 
surviving population, they must have 1) been limited in the dates and varieties they comprised, 
and 2) destroyed a substantial fraction of the members of those varieties. There is one case where 
this must actually have happened. When writing on the 1825-1835 half cents, I was unable to 
relate the survivorship to the original mintage in any meaningful way, so I only reported the 
probable numbers of surviving specimens. Ron Manley subsequently unearthed data for a melt 
that did affect the survivorship of the 1828 and 1829 half cents. Indeed, for these two years, the 
surviving population of half cents would not make sense without this known melt. 

Unfortunately, Sholley has only suppositions of the number of coins melted or the variety 
distribution for any of the melts he cites. He has no actual data. The reason, of course, is that 
neither of these values is known, because neither of them was ever recorded. Indeed, even 
Sholley notes that this is the case for the major copper redemption (see his quote below). 
Without knowing the number melted of any date, there is no direct way to relate the number 
melted to the size of the surviving population and no way to determine whether these coins 
represent a substantial fraction of the original population. In fact, my data demonstrate that these 
melts have had only a modest effect on the relative sizes of other half cent date populations, with 
the exception of 1857 and possibly 1856. I have made no claims about the large cent population, 
as I have never studied it. Nor have I made any claims about any silver issues for the same 
reason. His claims about silver minor coin populations must be taken with a large grain of salt. 
The population sizes of silver coins have never been subjected to the rigorous scrutiny that I have 
applied to those of half cents. Therefore, any estimates of surviving population sizes cannot 
possibly be as reliable as those I have determined for half cents. Sholley adds no new 
information to this analysis, nor does he cite any objective data other than PCGS population 
reports. I have previously shown that PCGS population reports are useful mostly for identifying 
possible hoard varieties. Furthermore, unlike half and large cents, the minor silver coins he cites 
(selected Liberty Seated dime dates) were never demontized or redeemed, and most were minted 
in extremely small numbers and after the Civil War, when coin collecting had become much 
more common. He is most definitely comparing apples to hamburgers. 

Why Sholley continues to suggest that selective saving of half cents during the Civil War 
should have substantially skewed the surviving population is beyond me. As I have noted before, 
all half cents had been released into circulation several years before the Civil War, and the great 
majority had been in circulation for decades. Moreover, half cents were demonetized, 
redeemed and replaced four years before the Civil War began and left circulation quickly. 
Most of what few may have been hoarded during the Civil War were probably redeemed 
thereafter. This notion that the Civil War substantially affected the date and variety distribution 
of the currently known half cent population must be put to rest permanently unless there is some 
actual evidence for it. The fact that it might have occurred does not provide any kind of evidence 
that it did. The only way to give any credibility to his clam would be to present some actual data. 
He has not done so. I doubt that he can. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to challenge Sholley to present his evidence that 
two presses were used simultaneously to strike half cents and large cents before 1815. If such 
evidence exists, it is time to place it before the world. It is time to stop making unsubstantiated 
claims — reference to one’s own notes and non-specific references to unspecified Mint records 
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do not constitute evidence by any stretch of the term. I remind the reader that, unlike Sholley, I 
have made no claims that I did not substantiate with objective data — facts. 

Despite his engineering experience, Sholley obviously has no understanding of the scientific 
process. He has yet to provide objective evidence that any of my data or analyses (or those of 
Ron Manley, whom he also attacks) were flawed. Rather than objective facts, his analysis is 
based on a lot of assumptions, maybes and might have beens. I quote an example from his 
November, 1999 Penny-Wise article. “The Mint recorded all of the copper coins redeemed as 
cents; there are no numbers recorded for half cents. Half cents were almost certainly 
redeemed since these were even more disliked than the cents. Assuming that the half cents were 
melted in about the same proportion as cents, a very rough ‘guesstimate’ of the number melted 
would be around 1.5 million”. Where is there any objectivity or precision in that? I do not 
dispute that this melt occurred. What I dispute is the notion that it was non-random. The point 
was to turn in all of the old coins for the new ones. This is the definition of a random process. 

He then leaps into pure speculation and presents it as fact: “Simply put, the various varieties 
did not survive in equal proportions — one variety may well have a survivorship of several 
percent, while that of another is less than a tenth of a percent. Again, this was always true, it's 
just that the mass melts make it easier to see” (bold type mine). He presents no data — just 
suppositions and speculations disguised as fact. This does not merit a response; anyone can see it 
for what it is. 

By contrast, my analysis is based on observed data — objective facts — obtained by directly 
counting coins available to the public in the marketplace. This does not mean that my efforts 
represent an attempt “to reduce history to a neat little mathematical equation.” Such an assertion 
is asinine. If either of us is using “smoke and mirrors”, it is he. 

If Sholley really believes that “the only way to discover historical fact is to read the historical 
records,” I suggest that a course in archaeology, physical anthropology or forensic medicine 
would be an eye-opening experience for him. Much historical information was simply not 
considered important enough to record at the time. Included in this category are the mintage and 
melting of specific coin varieties by the US Mint. The motivation behind Mint employees’ 
record keeping was bureaucratic self-protection, not the enlightenment of future scholars. 
Historical records of the kind he uses are not the unimpeachable sources for facts that Sholley 
seems to think they are. Before such records can be considered accurate or authoritative, 
objective scholars always check them against objective data (such as I have done) for their 
accuracy and to learn more about what they mean. Blind acceptance of any form of historical 
record as “holy writ” is a very foolish course in scholarly research. All people make mistakes, 
and many people lie to protect their jobs and for other reasons. Coins don’t. 

None of this criticism negates the excellent, important and enlightening contributions that 
Sholley has made to our understanding of metallurgy and early Mint technology. That work has 
been rightly praised from all comers. We would all be better served if he would continue 
studying and reporting on what he understands and stop trying to undermine what he does not. 

None are so blind as those that refuse to see. Attempts to advance knowledge will never be 
successfully constrained by narrow-mindedness. The human mind’s greatest strength is its ability 
to think creatively. I am honored that I have been able to contribute to this fascinating field, but I 
would be very disappointed if my findings were the last advancement in half cent research. I am 
sure that future generations will continue to develop new tools to study old coins, and as a result 
they will know more about them than we. And that is a good thing. 

********* 
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EAC 


SALE 


2002 


Thanks to YOU 
the EAC 2001 Sale 
produced record results! 

Your consignments 
to the 2002 EAC Sale 
in Las Vegas 

can make this year’s sale 
even better! 

Please direct all consignments to: 

M 8c G 


Call Chris 405-341-2213 or Bob 407-321-8747 to discuss 
consigning to this sale 


Chris McCawley 
P.O. Box 2967 
Edmond, OK 73083 


Bob Grellman 
P.O. Box 951988 
Lake Mary, FL 32795 
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WHY CONSIGN TO THE 2002 EAC SALE? 

Ten (or more) reasons to send us your coins today! 


1 . It’s your sale! Last year over 50 members consigned to the 2001 EAC 
Sale. Prices realized ranged from $22 for an AG 1798 S-161 to $14,500 for 
a 1793 S-4 chain cent. There’s something for everybody! 

2. The sale is catalogued by numismatic luminary Bob “J.R.” Grellman! 

In addition to his many numismatic credentials, Bob is the only current 
auction cataloguer (to our knowledge) with a single digit golf handicap. No 
mulligans! 

3. We need your coins, please! We scour the country for auction lots, but 
who wants scoured coins? Please send us a few of your nice coppers. What 
happens if you don’t? More 1804 C-6s! 

4. All proceeds go to benefit the Club. Last year’s sale brought a total 
of over $400,000 resulting in a net profit to the club of over $25,000. 
Accounting was completed and a check was sent to the club in 21 days. 
That’s a great result! But more than that, don’t you want your coins selling 
in an environment where a six pack “of soda” sells for $50? 

5. Fair commission rates. The sale’s buyer’s fee of 10% is lower than any 
of the major auction firms. The seller’s fee is the same sliding scale for 
every consignor and every consignment. 

10% on consignments with an average lot value of less than $100. 
5% on consignments with an average lot value of $100-$499. 

0% on consignments with an average of value of $500 or more. 

Last year no consignor paid more than the 5% selling commission. A 
majority paid 0% and received settlement within 30 days. 
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6. Winners not whiners. Your coins are presented to an enthusiastic 
positive group of collectors with the most knowledgeable copper dealers 
represented as well. Last year’s sale had over 200 registered floor and mail 
bidders. More impressively, over half of our registered bidders were 
successful buyers in the sale. There were no returned lots. 

Happy buyers + Happy sellers= A successful sale. 

7. A picture is worth a 1000 words. Over 350 lots were photographed 
in last year’s sale with many others available for viewing on line. The entire 
catalog was posted at www.uscents. The EAC catalog compares favorably 
in quality to catalogs from any major firm. A picture is worth a thousand 
words. But if need be we will use the 1000 words too! (See Tom Rinaldo’s 
C-4 cataloguing)! 

8. Compassionate yet conservative grading and descriptions. Your coin 
may be only FI 5 net G6 scudzy ( like that poor Robbie Brown-Jack 
Robinson-Lee Kuntz-J.R. Frankenfield....l795 S-79 no one seems to want), 
but it will be treated with respect. God loves all his children and we love all 
his early coppers. Your coins will be carefully graded and described. 

9. A1 Boka, Jeff Gresser, Wes Rasmussen will organize the EAC 
2002 convention in Las Vegas. How fun will that be! You provide the coins. 
A1 will provide the dancing girls. Well, ok, no dancing girls; probably just 
very fit distance runner ladies, but that Suzy Favor is a babe! 

10. Time is short. We need to have your coins in hand by January 15. 

Your consignment is fully insured by Traveler’s Insurance while in our 
possession and throughout the convention. Call Chris (405-341-2213) or 
Bob (407-321-8747) to discuss consigning or just send by registered mail 
to Bob’s Florida address: 

Bob Grellman 
P.O. Box 951988 
Lake Mary, FL 32795 


************* 
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MINUTES OF THE 2001 EAC-ANA MEETING 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA - AUGUST 10, 2001 


Denis W. Loring 

The meeting was called to order at 9:03 AM by National Secretary Denis Loring. The 
customary round of introductions followed. 

Jon Lusk discussed the early copper DVD project using the Noyes photographs 
and Jon’s software. A full description appears elsewhere in this issue of P-W . 

The only significant cherry of the show so far was a VG 1801 NC-1, found by 
Doug Bird. 

Bob Grellman announced that the Robbie Brown sale has been moved to May, 
2002. The third edition of Bob’s book on the late dates will be out before then, and the 
catalog will be keyed to the book. Every variety will be photographed. 

The Breen Encyclopedia was awarded Book of the Year by the Numismatic 
Literary Guild. Mark Borckardt accepted the award for himself and on behalf of the late 
Walter Breen. 

Bob Grellman and Chris Victor-McCawley will be accepting consignments for 
the 2002 EAC Sale through the 2002 FUN Convention in January. The EAC Board 
will solicit proposals for the 2003 and subsequent EAC Sales. 

Bob and Chris briefly discussed the acquisition of Superior Galleries by 
Tangible Asset Galleries. The relationship between Superior and M & G Auctions is 
unaffected. 

The group discussed how the explosive interest in coins generated by the 50 
State Quarters Program can be converted into a new generation of collectors and 
numismatists. Each member is encouraged to do whatever he or she can to ensure 
the continuation of the hobby. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:45 AM. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Denis W. Loring, 
National Secretary 
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Members and Guests in Attandance 


Steven Ellsworth, Clifton, VA 

Jon Lusk, Ypsilanti, Ml 

Eric P. Newman, St. Louis, MO 

Jerry A. Wells 

Jerry Sajbel, Fort Mill, SC 

Kayla Schlemmer, Atlanta, GA 

Dan Lucas, Toledo, OH 

Eric Holcomb, Kent, WA 

Phyllis Thompson, Dayton, OH 

Richard Kurtz, Fairview, NC 

Vincent W. Alones, Floral Park, NY 

Jerry Kochel, Lititz, PA 

Chris McCawley, Edmond, OK 

Eugene Bouder, Chico, CA 

John A. Junker, Vancouver, WA 

Lioyd, Hurt, Atlanta, GA 

Jim McGuigan, N. Versailles, PA 

Tom Reynolds, Omaha, NE 

Doug Bird, Hermosa Beach, CA 

Jim Neiswinter, Franklin Square, NY 

P. Scott Rubin, Lawrenceville, NJ 

David Menchell, Fresh Meadows, NY 

George Cox, Savannah, GA 

Robert L. Hall, Anchorage, AK 


Dan Holmes, Cleveland, OH 
R. W. Julian, Logansport, IN 
Barry Kurian, Atlanta, GA 
Tom Dallmann, Milwaukee, Wl 
Gregory Field, Charlotte, NC 
Chip Cutcliff, Atlanta, GA 
Jim Lambert, Oregon, OH 
Carl Rekow, Ft. Thomas, KY 
Denis Loring, Singer Island, FL 
Bill Murray, San Antonio, TX 
Agnes R. Alones, Floral Park, NY 
Jim Swales, Clinton, !A 
Bob Grellman, Lake Mary, FL 
Kevin Zeitler, Chico, CA 
Paul Pattacini, Atlanta, GA 
Dustin Massle, St. Louis, MO 
Steve Fischer, Pt. Marion, PA 
John Kraljevich, Wolfeboro, NH 
Rick Coleman, Corsby, TX 
John P. Sheehan, Elizabethtown, TN 
Terry Lenz, Ft. Collins, CO 
Mike Whelan, Syracuse, NY 
Bruce Paulhamus, Chattanooga, TN 
Ray Williams, Trenton, NJ 


************* 


NOMINATIONS FOR EAC OFFICERS, 2002-2005 TERM 

Stu Hodge 

As March Wells noted in the last issue of P-W . a nominating committee 
consisting of Wes Rasmussen, Tony Terranova and Stu Hodge has been appointed. 

In order to open up the process a bit more, we will accept nominations via 
regular or e-mail, for both national and regional offices, through 12 October, 2001. 
Valid nominations should be postmarked or emailed not later than that date. Also, in 
an attempt to gain greater participation, we will employ both e-mail and paper ballots. 
Please don’t vote twice-we will use a master club roster for participation check-off. 

Please send your nominations to stuhodge00@hotmail.com, or to Stu 
Hodge, 625 Country View Lane, Garland, TX 75043. I will forward the same to Wes 
and Tony. Please include as much detail as possible regarding any proposed 
candidate-address, phone number, e-mail-and whether they have been consulted! 


************* 
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PROPOSED APPLICATION FOR CONDUCTING EAC SALES 

Tom Reynolds 


In the May 15, 2001 issue of Penny-Wise , President March Wells solicited individuals or 
groups to submit proposals for conducting the 2003 and 2004 EAC Sales. Unfortunately, no 
guidelines or criteria were provided. I would like to suggest that an application be submitted by 
December 31, 2001 by those individuals wishing to conduct future EAC Sales. The application 
should be forwarded directly to the Editor of Penny-Wise to be published in the January 15, 
2002 issue so that all participants are on a level playing field. Then members can review the 
various proposals and can provide input to the Board so that the Board can make an informed 
decision. A copy of a possible application follows. 

APPLICATION FOR CONDUCTING EAC SALES 


1. Name all EAC members, along with their EAC numbers, who will participate in producing 
EAC Sales. For each participant, give a brief description of their planned roles and their 
qualifications for performing that role. Mention any previous experience conducting EAC 
Sales or other public auctions. 

2. Who will be responsible for the actual catalog descriptions and grading? 

3. Who will be responsible for generating lots for the Sale? 

4. Explain in detail your proposed seller's fee schedule. Mention any exceptions to the 
schedule, be specific. 

5. Explain in detail your proposed buyer's fee, if any. Mention any exceptions to the schedule, 
be specific. 

6. How many lots do you anticipate selling in each category below: 

Literature 

Colonials 
Conder Tokens 
Hard Times Tokens 
Half Cents 

Early Date Large Cents (1793-1814) 

Middle Date Large Cents (1816-1839) 

Late Date Large Cents (1840-1857) 

7. Will you impose a minimum value per lot? Will you impose an average value per lot per 
consignment? Will you impose a maximum number of lots from a single consignor? If so, 
how many lots? 

8. Will you have multiple coin lots? If so, what criteria will apply to these lots? 

9. Will you have a mail bid only section? If so, how many lots? If so, what minimum value per 
lot? If so, what maximum value per lot? 

10. Will you accept lots on a conditional basis to be returned if you fill your maximum lot 
requirements with better lots? 

1 1 Estimate the approximate gross (hammer price plus any buyer's fees) proceeds of your 
proposed EAC Sales. Based on your buyer's / seller's fee schedules above, approximate 
the gross fees your Sales will generate; differentiate between buyer's and seller's fees. 

12. Briefly describe your proposed catalogs. Will they have photo? Color? Black / white? 
Enlarged? What criteria will be used for deciding which coins are photographed? Will 
cover be two colors or four colors? 

13. Will your group handle the actual production and quality control of the catalogs? Will you 
produce an electronic base for the printers to use? If so, describe. If not, how will you 
provide the data to the printer? 

14. What expenses will EAC be responsible for? Be very specific, including but not limited to 

any expenses for: Photography? Cataloging? Postage? Travel? Lodging? Data 

processing? Insurance? Supplies? Other? 
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15. What expenses of your proposal will your group be responsible for? Be very specific, 

including but not limited to any expenses for: Photography? Cataloging? Postage? 

Travel? Lodging? Date Processing? Insurance? Supplies? Other? 

16. Based on your above estimates of gross revenues and expenses, how much net proceeds 
to you anticipate will be available for division between EAC and your group? 

17. How do you anticipate splitting process with EAC? Is EAC guaranteed a specific amount? 

If so, how much? 

18. Based on your above estimates, provide a revenue / expense profile for the following levels 
of gross hammer prices for EAC Sales. 

Gross Seller's Buyer's Total EAC EAC Net To Your Your Net To 

Hammer Fees Fees Fees Share Expense EAC Share Expense You 

$ 100,000 $$$$$ $$$ $ 

200,000 

300.000 

400.000 

500.000 

600.000 

19. If EAC is to receive a flat fee, rather than a percentage, will your group guarantee this 
payment to EAC in writing regardless of whether or not the Sale proceeds justify the 
payment? 

20. Does your group have insurance that will cover this Sale? If so, give specifics of 
deductibles, coverage under what circumstances, exceptions under what circumstances, 
and gross amount covered. Will EAC be expensed for all or part of the costs of this 
insurance? If so, what are anticipated annual costs to EAC? 

21. How many years EAC Sales are you bidding for 2003 only? Two years? A maximum of 
three years? 

22. Who do you propose will own the copyright to the Sale catalog. If not EAC, under what 
circumstances may EAC use the catalog without any payment to the copyright holder? 

23. Does any member of your group provide coins for another auction house? If so, how do 
you anticipate resolving the conflict of interest? Is the other auction house aware of and 
approve of your participation in the EAC Sale process? Does any member of your group 
participate in buying or selling any coins that could be a conflict of interest? If so, how do 
you anticipate resolving the conflict of interest? Does any member of your group have any 
real or potential conflicts of interest that EAC should be aware of in considering your bid? 
Be specific. 

24. Does any member of your group anticipate putting coins in the Sale in which they have a 
financial stake? If so, will these be identified in some way? 

25. Do you anticipate providing as complete a pedigree as possible? 

26. Will you provide sharpness and net grades and the condition? 

27. Will you provide the finished catalog in a timely manner to allow bulk mailing with the March 
P-W ? If you fail to do this, do you agree to pay additional postage out of your share of the 
proceeds? 

28. If you intend to profit from the EAC Sale, will you pay people to show lots or expect EAC to 
provide free lot showers, as has been the past practice? 

29. Do you intend to pay the auctioneer? 

30. Will you have lot viewing a day before the convention starts as has been the recent 
practice? If so, will you pay for lot showers and security? 

31 . State your policy regarding reserves. Will the reserves be listed in the catalog? 

32. State your policy on buy backs. What, if any, fee will you charge and who will receive this 
fee? 

33. Will you allow mail bidders to bid on their own lots and treat any purchases as buy backs? 
If not, will such bidders pay a full buyer's / seller's fee? Will the same apply to floor bidders 
who bid on their own coins? 

34. How do you intend to insure the integrity of the mail bids / If you intend to handle these bids 
yourself, how will you solve the problem of mail bids on coins consigned by your group? 

35. Will any members of your group bid in the EAC Sales cataloged by them? 
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36. How will you arrive at opening bids/ If there is no mail bid, will you start at "no bid"? With 
two or more bids, what level above the second highest bid will be your starting bid? If only 
a single mail bid is received, how will you open that lot? 

37. If some regulatory body should determine an EAC Sale is subject to sales or other taxes, 
who will be responsible for the payment of the taxes and the filing of the appropriate 
regulatory forms? 

EAC PRESIDENT’S RESPONSE 

March Wells 

The annual sale is one of the most important, if not the most important, business items for the 
Board to consider each year. 

Suggestions such as proposed by Tom will be seriously considered along with any others which 
are communicated to the Board by the membership. 

The Board of Governors is committed to a sale that will serve the best interests of both sellers 
and buyers, and also make a significant contribution to the long term financial health of EAC. 

************** 


2002 HALF CENT HAPPENING 

Greg and Lisa Heim 


We are always taking ideas for the 2002 Half Cent Happening. The preliminary list will be put in 
the November 2001 P-W , and the final list will appear in two issues after that. 

We moved over the summer. Our new snail mail address is PO Box 277, South Plainfield, NJ 
07080-0277. Our new e-mail is gang-of-four@home.com. 

************* 


NEW CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following persons have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue of P-W . 
Provided that no adverse comments on any particular individuals are received by the Membership 
Committee before the November issue of P-W , all will be declared elected to full membership at that 
time. Chairman of the Membership Committee is Rod Burress, 9743 Leacrest, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45215. 


NAME 

CITY, STATE 

MEMBER # 

Steven Ramos 

Flushing, NY 

4962 

Rod Smith 

Norwalk, CT 

4963 

Andrew Mikowski 

Port Richey, FL 

4964 JR 

Jan Casagrande 

Duxbury, MA 

4965 

Eric A. Correira 

Dighton, MA 

4966 

Karl Klimosh 

Warminster, PA 

4967 

Mark Ghiorso 

Seattle, WA 

4968 

Steven L. Adams 

Leander, TX 

4969 

Kevin Zeitler 

Oroville, CA 

4970 

Frederick Everhart 

Amanda, OH 

4971 
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Talking Beginners - Storing Your Coppers - Some Additional Thoughts 

Steve Carr 

Several months ago, a Talking Beginners column covered different ways to store coppers. I 
received a couple of comments on the article, and one brought home a concept that may have been 
overlooked in the original article. That concept is that storing your coppers should be tailored to your own 
collecting habits. 


2-13-01 

Mr. Carr, 

My name is Mike Niespodzinski and I’ve rejoined EAC after several years. My 
funds for the early coppers are somewhat limited, but I’m trying to build a date set of large 
cents starting with the Sheldon’s. 1 try to purchase coins in the VG-F grades with choice 
surfaces. Keeping them choice has been a concern. 

1 keep late date cents in a Dansco and my early dates in flexible 2 'A X 2 'A flips. 
Chris McCawley sent me a small supply with the note that they are not for long term 
storage! Can you answer this question for me? An old collector friend of mine collects 
Unc-BU coins by series and stores them in Dansco albums. Before putting them in the 
album he wipes them with a soft silicon cloth (soaked in silicon). His coins have been in 

the albums for years and still look beautiful. 

If I coat my large cents with Blue Ribbon conditioner, can I safely store store 
them in flips or albums? They’re not Unc grades so toning is not an issue. Should I treat 
every copper I put in my collection? Do most veteran EACers treat their coins this way? 

...Before closing 1 have to ask; where are all the large cents from 1797 - 1825 in 
nice choice circulated grades? . . . 


March 12, 2001 

Dear Mike, 

I am sorry it took me so long to get back to you. I do my copper writing and 
correspondence on weekends and the last few have been overly busy. I do appreciate your 
writing me and, if you have no objections, I’d like to use your letter as the basis for a 
future Talking Beginners column. Would you have any objections? My original column 
dealt primarily with long term storage, and did not cover “storage for viewing.” 

Also, welcome back to EAC. I’ve been a member for about 6 years and have 
found it to be the best coin related club around. People in EAC tend to help when you ask 
(and, yes, some take their time in doing so - just like me). To me, that’s the sign of a good 
club. 

To your questions. The flexible flips you got from Chris McCawley are NOT 
good for long term storage of coppers. The plastic in these flips includes a plasticizer 
called PVC that makes the plastic flexible. It also reacts with copper. This reaction takes 
time to occur, so short term storage is ok. The problem is in identifying how long short 
term” is. I have kept coppers in flexible flips for several months and had no PVC reaction. 
I have, however, purchased coppers that have been stored in these flips for as little as 2 
years that do show some signs of PVC reaction on the coin. This reaction starts with the 
formation of a green tinge to the coin. It advances until the green areas form blobs. 
Eventually, the PVC will eat away the surface of the coin. 

Your other option, with flips, is to use a rigid flip. These flips contain no PVC, 
but they have their disadvantages. Since the plastic is not so flexible, when it rubs against 
the coin it can leave fine hairline scratches. This is a terrible thing with uncirculated and 
about uncirculated coins, but becomes less of an issue as the grade goes down. For your 
VG-F coins, any additional hairlines would probably not be noticeable. A second 
disadvantage is that the rigid flip surfaces also scratch, making it harder to see details on 
the coin. When this happens, you would need to change flips so you can see the coins. 

Many collectors use Dansco (or Whitman) folders to hold their coins. These 
albums are good because they allow you to see both sides of the coin and provide some 
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protection for the surfaces. They are bad for two reasons. First, the plastic slides used in 
these albums are rigid. While they do not contain PVC, they can scratch the coin when 
they are moved across the coin surface. Second, the paper used to make these albums may 
contain sulfur. Sulfur reacts easily with copper. This reaction will cause toning at first. If 
left unchecked, it can lead to the deterioration of the coin surface. In your case, this might 
not be a serious concern. Most coppers in VG-F have already toned. I would, however, 
check your coppers a couple of times a year to see if there is any change in their surfaces. 

Your friend has a neat idea using silicon to coat the coin surfaces. This silicon 
acts as a barrier to sulfur and PVC and helps prevent surface deterioration. I have never 
tried silicon. Collectors of the past would often lacquer their coins to do the same thing. 

I have, however, used Blue Ribbon to coat my coins. The Blue Ribbon leaves a 
fine coating on the coin surface that prevents chemical reactions. The problem with Blue 
Ribbon is that it eventually evaporates away (evaporates is probably not the right term, but 
it gets the idea across). Thus, a new layer of Blue Ribbon needs to be applied every few 
years (or every few months if you live in a very humid climate or the coin has porous 
surfaces). Most veteran EACers use Blue Ribbon. For additional applications, they brush 
their coins (I did part of an article on brushing a little over a year ago - if you would like a 
copy, let me know). 

A second problem with Blue Ribbon is that it leaves an “oily” looking surface. 

When I Blue Ribbon a coin, I apply the Blue Ribbon to one side and let the coin sit for a 
day or two. Most of the excess Blue Ribbon works its way into the surface of the coin. 

The rest I carefully wipe off. I then flip the coin over and repeat the procedure on the other 
side. 

Coins treated with Blue Ribbon and stored in Dansco albums should be fine for a 
few years. I may be conservative on this thought, but I would not store coins for any 
length of time in flexible flips, even if the coin was treated with Blue Ribbon. 

Your question about the availability of choice circulated early coppers really hits 
home with me. I “remember” my early collecting days (all of 5-6 years ago) when early 
coppers were more readily available. At our local monthly show, for example, you would 
be able to choose from 20-50 Sheldon variety coins. At the time, most were scudzy or 
average minus coins, but there were always (so I remember) a few nice ones available. 

Today, I feel lucky if I find one nice Sheldon at the show. The rest are all junk (my 
opinion!). The same goes for middle dates. 

I once looked into this question and found letters in past Penny Wise issues from 
the 60’s, 70’s, 80’s, and 90’s all asking the same question - Where have the coppers gone? 

I will only speculate here, but I think the nice ones find homes and don’t change hands 
again (at least for a while). The junk coins just seem to reappear all the time. Not that junk 
is bad. I found an NC in some “junk” large cents at a dealer’s table. But even rare junk is 
still junk 

Hope my answers help. If you have any other questions or column topic 
suggestions, please let me know. I’ll try my best to answer quicker next time. 

Sincerely, 

Steve Carr 

You see, storing our coppers is necessarily a compromise. The reason we collect will help dictate 
how much we compromise. If you plan to view your coppers once a year (look at them at least this often!), 
cotton liners and paper envelopes are probably best. If you show your coppers more frequently to family 
and friends, paper envelopes and cotton liners severely limit viewing. A Dansco album may be the best way 
to store your coppers in this case, particularly if the coins are be viewed through the slides and not 
frequently removed. Beware, however, to use albums that are made of sulfur free paper. 

How we store our coppers, in a large way, determines how we share them, with friends, family, 
and our selves. Just some food for thought. 

************* 
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THE LINKS CENT 

E. Larry Knee 


It was a long snowy winter around here and so plans were made for a getaway. A ride to a local 
coin dealer got rid of a bunch of silver and now I had funds for copper and a March trip to the ANA Coin 
Show in Salt Lake City, Utah. This trip was mostly across Wyoming with very little traffic and lots of sun. 

Each day in Salt Lake was a four block walk to the convention center and each noon I met my 
wife for lunch. The show was full of copper, plenty of silver and bricks of gold. The weather was great 
and all was well. 

The first day I ran in, bought some copper, visited and then sat down at a copper dealer's table 
just to peek. "Let me see those two low grade pieces - I don't want to buy anything - just want to look." 
Up goes one coin to my eye and all of a sudden I wish to buy. Nice surfaces and color. Liberty with a 
period, nice light profile, reverse has 15 links, ONE CENT and fraction all quite easy to see. Now after 40 
years of collecting copper I had finally learned that a date is not required on certain coins and that the 
coin can still be a great acquisition. Funny thing, when I showed my new S-4 (sorry, I mean my new B-5 
- us old timers are slow to change) everyone seemed to know the date right away. So at an affordable 
price I had a 1793 Chain cent that wasn't even on my want list. 

When I returned home, my mail box was stuffed with a book called Walter Breen's Encyclopedia 
of Early United States Cents 1793 - 1814 . Did you know my little B-5 was most likely born on March 8 - 
the day I bought my piece? I say little because the diameter is about 25 mm., which Breen tells me is 
okay because they vary in diameter from 25 to 28+ millimeters. 

Over the years we have all bee reminded that "the chain on the reverse is but a bad omen for 
Liberty" but I like to think of the positive. For example, during the Revolutionary War, a huge chain was 
hung across the Hudson River between Constitution Island and Gee's Point to keep the British ships from 
passing. How about the surveyor's chain (George Washington had been a surveyor). Such a chain was 
usually 100 links for a total of 66 feet. Many of our country roads and streets are 66 feet wide, because 
surveyors found it easiest to simply measure them with one length of chain. 

How about Chain Stores? Well anyway, I am a "Links"! My high school, which was established 
in 1871, was given the name "The Links" in 1917 due to a school-wide competition. Dorothy Evelyn 
Roach thought this name "signified strength and unity, can be applied not only to our annual but also to 
our athletes and to our debaters." (See the picture of The Links taken in front of this school.) 
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Perhaps even other up-to-date Americans are still inspired by our original Chain Cent. 


************* 


I BOUGHT A DAMAGED COIN (INTENTIONALLY)! 

Michael Palmisano 

The best lessons I have ever learned are the ones that cost me lots of money. OK, the 
ones where I broke bones stayed with me, too, but that's a different column. If I mistakenly 
purchase, say, a corroded coin and then cannot trade or sell it for the same amount of money 
as it cost me, I will have learned not to buy corroded coins. In fact, the more dollars I lose, the 
smarter I seem to get! (Picture a destitute coin collecting genius.) The world of early copper 
collecting offers enough such potential coursework that EAC should offer graduate degrees in 
"bonehead coin purchasing." May I be the professor? 

Take the time I negotiated with an Internet coin dealer (Going Out Of Business!) to buy a 
1798 Large Cent in XF along with an 1812 in AU. Neither date is rare, but in those grades the 
prices get somewhat steep. These were described as dark (so the scan couldn't show properly) 
with excellent detail. The dealer got more desperate as the weeks went by, until I wrote asking 
what his rock-bottom price was. He said $750 would do it, but he was closing in five days and if 
the money order wasn't there, the deal was off. I raced to the bank and expressed the money to 
him, and the coins arrived about a week later. It is true that the detail is XF and AU, and it is 
true that the coins are dark. Very, very dark! As an extra bonus, and at no additional charge to 
me, the 1812 came with a layer of corrosion that completely destroyed the grade. The dealer 
closed before I could return the coins. My loss is approximately $300 for the pair. 

The good news is that this incident led me into a coin show where I met an EAC 
member/dealer who sat down and discussed my mistake with me for almost an hour! He taught 
me about detail, planchet and color, rim bumps, porosity and the differences between EAC 
grading and the commercial services. At the next show, he spent 90 more minutes with me, 
allowing me to "grade" his inventory and then discussing my guesses. We did some business, 
and I felt one thousand percent smarter. 

So, why in the world did I go and buy a 1793 C3 Half cent with a pinched rim and four 
deep, defacing gouges on the reverse? Well, the coin has nice original color that matches on 
both sides. The detail is VG10 to FI 2, although the center of the reverse is typically weak. 
There is no corrosion, so the planchet is at least average and maybe even slightly better. And 
doesn't everyone want a 1793? But letfe not mince words. This coin has damage that is 
distracting and just plain ugly! Apparently, losing $300 on my previous purchase was not a 
large enough hit to prevent me from making another serious, and expensive, error. 

Here is the story. 

I purchased this coin in-person from a man in Canada who had inherited it from his 
great-grandfather in Ontario, and he stated that he believed the coin had been in his family for 
at least 100 years. He explained their theory about the coin. The four gouges are positioned to 
deface the words "States Of' on the reverse, leaving the remainder to say "United America." 
Although it cannot be proven, he thought that the damage was done as a Canadian political 
statement and is a reminder that Canada remained loyal to the Crown! The coin has an overall 
positive eye appeal, particularly on the obverse, and I can live with, and actually enjoy, this 
particular damage. 
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We collect coins for any number of reasons, Some like the symbolism of the devices, 
others like the different die states, still others enjoy the investment aspect. I love the connection 
with an era of history where everyday people were creating and handling the same object that I 
now have in my hand! For this reason, I actually prefer nicer circulated coins over mint state. 
This 1793 Half Cent connects me to a time when a young United States had a most uncertain 
future. It is a reminder that most of the struggle for independence took place in the Northeast 
where cross-border trade with Canada was common, but that our countries were much different. 

I can imagine an impassioned Canadian patriot, loving mother England, defacing this small coin 
as a statement against our perceived disloyalty. 

I can imagine him doing it. But I can never prove it. There is no way for me to know 
what happened to this coin. It could just as easily have been used as a spacer in some sort of 
machine and gotten damaged this way by pure coincidence. Perhaps this is all just a flight of 
fancy. But the price I paid for this half-cent is less than "book" for an AG, and what I know of its 
history makes it very interesting to me. When the time comes to sell it, I probably won't find a 
buyer who can appreciate this coin as I do. And, most likely, we will settle on a price that is 
lower than what I think it is worth. But this time if I take a loss, it is with my eyes wide open and 
whatever money I lose will be offset by the enjoyment and wonder provided me by this coin. I 
wish I was as happy with the rest of my collection! 

************* 


THE 21 ST CENTURY HAS ARRIVED 

Dan Demeo 


With the dawning of 2001, we have arrived in a new century, and a new tool has come 
along to enhance our hobby / avocation of numismatics. As surely as improvements in 
transportation, such as the auto and airplane, changed the 20th century and enabled the growth 
of national and multi-national organizations, the 21st century will be altered by improvements in 
communication, such as computers and the Internet, which actually began in the latter years of 
the previous century. Perhaps the coin organizations which have been able to hold national 
conventions (EAC, ANA) will hold only virtual conventions in the future; at the recent ANA, 
Heritage "televised," via the Internet, the sessions of their auction. Technology may not yet be 
able to "beam" you to such meetings, as in Star Trek, but it might seem as if you were there. 
Actual attendance at auctions, conventions, even court proceedings, could be replaced by 
virtual attendance. However, I doubt that this will happen to Congress for the foreseeable 
future. 


Until that comes along, what can you do? Recently, I received a copy of the Beta 
version of NumiStudy, a computer CD subtitled "Joining Technology and coins," a program 
developed by Jon Lusk and his firm, Digital Dynamics of Ann Arbor, Ml. This program allows a 
user to view and compare the (coin) images contained in a library, import one's own images (of 
one's own coins or coins for sale, for example), handle them as if they were library images, and 
compare or even check attributions through overlaying of one's own and library images. This 
program is to be combined with the finest library of color large cent images, Bill Noyes' color 
photos, for starters, early next year. Although this will far short of allowing you to hold the finest 
large cents in your hands at will, it will allow you to view those coins at greater than life size on 
your own computer. In addition, the CD contains text, including provenances, grading and die 
state characteristics of the library specimens. 
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At a nominal price, this program has already save me a great deal of money by 
proving to me that an Internet coin, purported to be a rare variety, was not, by my own 
overlaying the 

suspect coin on a known coin and seeing the differences. It also gave me satisfaction, as I 
looked at the "handles" of the EAC "expert" members bidding on the coin. 

Jon has been charging $18 plus $4.50 postage for the beta version, which includes 
Noyes images of the top year 1800 varieties, several hundred coins. I have looked at the 
file characteristics, and can see that his images of a single obverse or reverse run from just 
over a megabyte up in size, or are about 10 times larger than my own saved (obverse and 
reverse combined) images. Thus his images probably have more resolution than the 
capability of my own scanner, and probably better color depth, as well. Jon's address is: 

Jon Lusk 
Digital Dynamics 
3055 Plymouth Rd. 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48105 
(734) 995-2400 

The program runs on most of the PC's sold in recent years, those with Windows 95 or later, 
CD drives, 800 x 600 resolution, and 16 bit color. No Macs. 

Probably something should be said about beta testing, as Jon has not really 
explained it to the uninitiated in anything I have read. Beta testing involves the distribution 
of a product to a limited number of users prior to it going on general sale. This is something 
all the large companies do, distributing experimental software at nominal prices. The 
software is not final or finished. It may have problems, or even may crash. Users are able, 
in fact they are expected, to respond to the seller, describing problems or incompatibilities, 
additional features they would like to see, as well as things they like about the software. 

The final 1.0 version of NumiStudy, along with numerous photos of all large cent 
varieties, as well as half cents and colonials will not be inexpensive, when issued, probably 
$2995, but a full Sheldon set will be available, as well as a Sheldon variety set, at much less 
money. When one realizes that Windows XP will be $200, and the Office suite about 3 
times that, it still seems expensive, and it is. Obviously the casual collector, or someone 
whose upper limit for a coin is $100 will not buy the master set, but there seem to be a fair 
number of collectors who pay $10,000 or more for a single coin, sometimes based on a bad 
photo taken through a slab window. 

With today's proliferation of know-nothing grading services, slick catalogues and 
brochures from dealers knowingly or unknowingly misrepresenting what they sell, and the 
wholesale erasure of significant provenances to enable to the first two items, the individual 
collector needs easy access to information which can allow him to make his own 
determination of variety, grade, and condition. I'm nearly 60 years of age - I can't wait for 
whatever is coming in the year 2125. If you aren't lucky enough to have Bill Noyes sleeping 
in your living room, like me, maybe NumiStudy is the answer. 


************** 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON BILL NOYES' EDITORIAL 
John M. Ward Jr. 

For one of the "getting-older major players with mature 
collections" (hereinafter abbreviated to GOMPWMC) , I found 
Bill’s State of the Union , Uhhi , Copper Message one of the 
most interesting articles to appear in P-W for many an issue. 
Because I have been so relatively inactive in the last decade 
compared to the first decade of my charter membership (one 
objectionable factor cited by Bill) , I am unqualified to 
comment on many of his points and shall thus abstain from 
doing so. 

My first quibble, however, is with the assertion that we and 
EAC are in a "sorry state of affairs" and that no youngsters 
are coming along. Someone out there has been outbidding me 
so consistently and aggravatingly that Superior has dropped 
me from their free auction-catalog list, even though I 
thought I was as strong a bidder as I should be vis-a-vis CQR 
and the 15% surcharge. I doubt that another GOMPWMC is 
bidding against me for the relatively common nice-condition 
coins that I am after "to fill another hole"! 

Not having an encyclopedic memory nor much access in Houston 
to a whole lot of unattributed large cents, I never thought 
of cherry picking as a source of collecting. Indeed, instead 
of cherry picking, I relied upon the advice, help, and 
inventory of two good friends — Ray Chatham and Darwin B. 
Palmer, both of whom stayed at my house during the Houston 
ANA (1978) Convention. Both pretty well knew my budgetary 
limitations (and stretched them!), but (with one exception, 
cited later) I still have every single coin that Ray and 
Darwin advised me to buy at what I considered fair prices. 

Unfortunately, Ray has died and Darwin apparently does not 
dabble anymore at all. The last time I saw him (staying in 
his phenomenal 1895 Grantville, GA, castle (now a B&B] ) , he 
was showing and selling off George Ewing’s 1794's, all way 
beyond my means then and now. 

Bill's overly long fourth paragraph (touching on three 
topics) was very interesting on the third topic: the big four 
from DWL and Bill Noyes. DWL ' s list is indeed commercial, 
probably from his long association with and working from J.J. 
Teaparty's table--that must have been interesting and 
insightful for a nondealer. Anyway, I have the latter two of 
Denis's big four (the S264 courtesy of DBP) and none of 
Bill's big four--probably never will--I don't play Lotto that 
often . 

Bill's next "problem" is that some major dealers also 
collect. The only dealer guilty of that that I know of is 
Jim McGuigan- -does Del?, does Tom?, does Jack? If they do, I 
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don't care and more power to them. Who doesn't like to buy 
wholesale? Eventually, these collections are going to go on 
the auction block as well! I don't think dealer-collectors 
are immortal either!! (Nor is their dual status immoral!) 

Bill comes down rather harshly on GOMPWMC ' s . Only he can 
tell me whether I am one. I'm getting older (66 last July 
18, so I'm up there with DNB and JHB) , maybe not even a major 
player with a mature collection (MPWMC) . Bill's article 
forced me to count my Sheldon varieties and I was surprised 
to see that I have only 113. In my defense, I have S266 in 
all three die states in non-too-shabby-a-condition ; my worst 
coin is a G5 S218 (with a long provenance [coin history is 
too blah, pedigree is for dogs as Bill said--the correct word 
is provenance as in antiques] ) . My best early date is an 
EF4 0 S291 as shown in The Official CQR/Noyes Condition Census 
for U.S. Large Cents 1793-1814. 

Bill complains of the stagnant mature collections. I added 
six coins to my collection last year. That may represent 
stagnation to him, but not to me. I keep chugging along and 
I send checks to TR and CVM when they have good "stuff" that 
I need. 

I fully agree with Bill on the effect on prices that the 
"comet" collectors have had. I totally disagree with him on 
the notion that too many large cents are offered at auction. 
Thank God they are from my Houston viewpoint. His comment on 
how much a coin's price is inflated by repeated auctions is 
an eye-opener, though; I admit I had not considered that 
aspect of auctions. However, the same 15% multiplier effect 
obtains with the"special, truly interesting, and choice 
coins" as it does with the "stuff." 

Bill's 10th paragraph (first full one on page 254) avers that 
"general economic factors are not favorable." This sentence 
is in direct contrast to his assertion on page 252 that "an 
ever-increasing number of the truly great large cents are 
disappearing into the black hole of the commercial/slab/ 
investor (emphasis added) market." Can the market work both 
ways? Personally, I don't think dot.com boomers (who never 
read about Tulipmania, I guess) are all that interested in 
collectibles in the first place. The most risky thing I've 
taken on is USAA's S&P 500 index mutual fund and some Home 
Depot stock; the way everything has behaved lately, I am glad 
I still have my inherited 6% US Savings Bonds --compared to 
current CD rates of 4%, they are great. Perhaps my using 
myself as an example of a GOMPWMC collector (as opposed to a 
hip dot.com younger type into faddish collectibles [probably 
initiated by the silver dollar mania] ) is absurdly 
simplistic, but I suspect my age group did not go "playing 
stocks . " 

I agree with Bill on all that's good in copper. The 
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membership evidently is stabilized; the information is more comprehensive and readily available 
(a double-edged sword as noted by Bill); and the auction photos are better than ever. 

What about prices? It shouldn't be so important, but it is. From my poor success at 
bidding on "less-than-truly Average-Plus or-Choice coins, regardless of grade" lately, I think the 
market is still strong, years ago, DBP talked me into buying the worst-looking large cent I have 
ever owned. (The truth is that I think he wanted to "park" it where he could later access it for 
another client at some future time!). The coin was the only Fr2 I have ever owned — an S218 
that was black, ugly, and barely attributable. Well, about 14 years later DBP talked me into 
selling the ugly duckling for 11 times what I paid him for it in 1978. Nine years after that, 
providence sent DWL my way and I got my G5 S218 for a win-win trade situation. 

And the moral of that last anecdote ties in with Bill's concluding paragraph: Patience, 
youngsters. It took me 27 years to assemble the 1804 three-die set I have always wanted to 
have. I missed doing it in person about 1972 at Superior in L.A. because I couldn't afford the 
$50 bump to $450 to keep going!! At the EAC 2000 sale, lot 314 cost me $2000, but I won and 
I'll swear it is the same coin, but I can't prove it. Patience, inflation, and increased money with 
age make all things possible. SO, don't give up, you young members of EAC - all coins will be 
recycled over and over. Just hang in there. 

************* 


BUTTERNUT BITES #6: WHY JOIN A CLUB? 

Steve Ellsworth 

So many collectors and dealers I meet feel that "someone" will take care of this or that. 
Sometimes I even hear, "Why don't they do this" or " They do that?" Well, as I see it, "they" is 
you and me. If you are an active collector, you need to join a club and participate. 

And how do you know if you are an active collector? Well, my definition is that if you 
either buy or sell a coin or note during a twelve-month period, you are active. If you have met 
either of these criteria, then you are an active collector and should participate by joining a club. 

In my volunteer positions as President of the Virginia Numismatic Association and as 
Regional Coordinator for the Mid-Atlantic States for our national association, The American 
Numismatic Association, I have had the opportunity to travel to hundreds of coin clubs and coin 
shows and talk with thousands of collectors and dealers from around the world. I have learned 
that most collectors possess three qualities that are somewhat unique to our hobby. First, 
nearly all are highly intelligent and are far better educated than the average public. Second, all 
enjoy the lure of the interesting and fascinating mix of art and history through coins and notes. 
And third, all enjoy the excitement of the hunt for interesting and pleasing pieces to add to their 
own collections. 

So, why join a coin club? 

if you are human, and an active collector, you will need contact with other collectors for 
reinforcement of your collecting interests, goals and habits. I have tried in vain to elicit even a 
mild response from my dog, "Big Jake" our 225 lb. English Mastiff, but have so far only been 
given a polite, but brief sniff to the near perfect example of the 1799 over 8 Draped Bust Large 
Cent I so delicately held. However, I will say that "Big Jake" showed slightly more interest to the 
coin than my mother in law. 
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If you try sharing your joy of collecting with your family, you may find that they may not 
share your same enthusiasm. Imagine you have just explained how the first few Lincoln cent 
coins minted show the initials of the coins' designer, Victor D. Brenner, on the reverse side of 
the coin, and that these were later removed the same year. And how since you were a child 
you had always wanted one to complete your collection, and that finally, after over 30 years, you 
have just acquired one, and the response from your family is merely, "How much is it worth?" 

Or perhaps you have made the mistake of announcing at your work place that you are a 
collector of coins or currency. The response is one of curious observation that you are perhaps 
from a strange planet, pursuing some sort of weird alien cult. Or worse, your boss thinks that if 
you have money to spend on such trivia, then you are either overpaid or have had your hand in 
the till. 


As a last resort, you try Wilson, your neighbor. He is smart, intelligent and highly 
educated and would understand you. Alas, he does. But unfortunately his sixteen-year-old 
daughter is part of a punk rocker band, whose drummer has a drug problem and who later 
overhears a conversation that the next-door neighbor has lots of rare and valuable coins that 
can be easily stolen and sold for big bucks. This presents a very easy way for him to support 
his drug habit. 

In frustration, the lonely collector salts away his beloved collection in his local bank vault. 
There the collection will be safe, but unfortunately will provide little enjoyment to anyone till the 
collector has been given the eternal dirt nap. His bereaved widow sells the collection at a 
fraction of what it is worth, takes the money and buys a ticket to Hawaii to recover from her loss. 
There she meets "Honolulu Bill", falls in love, and is later swindled out of the remaining money 
in the estate. 

So what is a lonely collector to do? 

Your very best solution is to join a coin club. Nowhere can the joys of collecting be more 
appreciated than at a coin club. Lectures, show and tell, exhibits and small auctions are just a 
few of the activities most clubs have each and every month. You will find that you are most 
welcome and soon made to feel that you are not alone out there in that strange world that could 
be referred to as "The Collector's Zone". 

What coin club to join? 

I feel that being an active collector in today's world has tremendous opportunities. First, 

I would recommend joining your local club, the one nearest you that has regular meetings. Plan 
to attend and participate in at least one meeting each quarter. Second, and most important, you 
should consider joining our national organization. The American Numismatic Association. 
Nowhere in the world are the interests of collectors fulfilled more than in the ANA. Each month 
you will be mailed the award winning magazine, The Numismatist . The great articles encourage 
most collectors to retain each issue to use as a reference in their own library. And speaking of a 
Library, the ANA has one of the largest numismatic libraries in the world. The ANA provides 
many other services for the collector from photo authentication of coins to first class education 
opportunities for the young and old. Thirdly, join and participate in your state organization. In 
the mid-Atlantic, where so many people live in one state and work in another, we have the 
opportunity to belong and participate in more than one state organization. Perhaps you can 
even put together an exhibit for display at your State's coin convention. With a little work, you 
can even exhibit at one of the two annual national ANA conventions. And lastly, if you have a 
keen interest in a specific series, you can also be part of a specialty club whose members are 
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even more focused and aligned with your interest. A great example is the Early American 
Coppers Club, devoted to pre-civil war early American copper coins. If you are interested in 
early copper coins, the EAC is definitely for you. 

So yes, I am an active member of many clubs. And yes, I encourage others to join. And 
yes, I want to improve communication of the ANA and make available the vast resources of the 
ANA to each and every club and member that asks for them. 

************* 


MAKING SENSE 

John D. Wright 


Franz Schubert is sixteen this year, when his "Symphony Number One in D Major" is 
first performed in Vienna. After thirteen years in an insane asylum, the Marquis de Sade dies 
this year at age 74. His desire that "my memory will be effaced from the minds of men" will not 
be realized. The London Philharmonic Society is founded this year, and Britain mints the last 
gold Guineas this year. But chroniclers find more relish in bloodshed and will record this as a 
year filled with wars on at least three continents. 

In Europe, the French continue their expansionist adventures with less success than 
before. A the "Battle of the Nations" around Leipzig, a third of Napoleon's 190,000-man army is 
killed. The turning point comes when the Saxons, fighting as French allies, change sides in the 
middle of the battle. With allies like this, who needs enemies? Over the last year Napoleon has 
lost 219,000 men to typhus and 105,000 men in battle. Farther south, the French are finally 
driven from Spain, culminating a brilliant five-year guerilla campaign by British general 
Wellington. Napoleon's brother Joseph, installed as "king of Spain" five years ago, flees Madrid 
for France. 

With the Spanish overly preoccupied with trying to regain their own country, 
insurrections throughout South and Central America turn from rebellion to revolution. Simon 
Bolivar becomes the dictator of Venezuela. Mexico declares independence from Spain. The 
constitution of the new Mexican republic abolishes class distinction and slavery. 

The Creek Indian War in Alabama and Georgia is incited by Tecumseh the Shawnee 
from Indiana. The Creeks have taken Fort Mims, killing over 500 settlers, but Andrew Jackson 
retaliates and will defeat the Creeks next year. Tecumseh is killed later this year in Ontario in 
an engagement against the forces of US general William Henry Harrison. His death ends Indian 
dreams of a unified all-nation opposition to the white "new Americans". Zebulon Pike (earlier of 
"Pikes Peak" fame) captures Toronto from British forces but is killed in the battle. Famous 
communications from this year include the words of mortally wounded James Lawrence: "Don’t 
give up the ship!" - his men within hours give up the ship and those of Oliver Perry: "We have 
met the enemy and they are ours". Perry is a young man of 28 years. The British attempt to 
split the United States down the Hudson Valley will be stopped by the defeat of their navy on 
Lake Champlaign next year. 

The federal money factory in Philadelphia this year is running on wartime rations. Total 
mintage for the year consists of one variety of gold half eagle (95,000 pieces; less than a ton), 
ten varieties of silver half dollars (1.2 million pieces; about 17tons), and two varieties of copper 
cents (418,000 pieces; about 5 tons). The gold half eagles of 1813 are one of the most 
common years of this scarce 17-year-type. Survival of gold coins of this period is quite small, 
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running well less than one percent of the original mintage. Silver half dollars of 1813 are fairly 
common, with a much higher survival ratio than that of the gold or copper coins of the period. 
Most hoards or bank stocks of specie (hard money) of this time were in half dollars, and many 
thousands are still available with little wear. Though no variety of 1813 half dollar is rare, one is 
fascinating and popular for a diesinker's blunder. Its reverse die shows the mostly-effaced 
remnants of "UNI" behind the usual "50 C" at the bottom. 

Copper cents of 1813 come from only two pair of dies, and neither combination is more 
than scarce. Examples are normally found rough and black, well worn, at $15 to $25 apiece. 
Examples near Mint State consistently bring well into four figures if the surface and color are 
attractive. The 1808 - 1814 cent design, usually called the "Classic Head" is truly beautiful 
if the coin is a decent enough piece to showcase it well. Unfortunately, most surviving 
examples are not that nice. 


************* 


ON REMOVING OLD WAXY DIRT FROM A COIN 

Alan V. Weinberg 


This subject will have arisen with most early copper collectors from time to time. But I 
thought I'd revisit the subject as I was confronted with this "problem" at the ANA and had to 
make multiple inquiries before deciding what to do. 

I'd acquired a gorgeous 1793 Breen 3 half cent, lot 2, "second-hand" out the pre-ANA 
Bowers and Merena Rarities Sale, August 6, in Atlanta. It was catalogued as choice EF-40 but 
was really an EAC-standard 45 coin. Beautiful color, choice planchet, well-struck. Yes, 
occasionally B & M do undergrade coins (this was "raw") and the coins then attract that much 
more attention. 

But now it had been slabbed overnight in a PCGS AU-53 holder - which it was not. And, 
besides, I don't "tolerate" slabs. After dose examination with a good light and Zeiss glass, I 
bought it and had it cracked out. There was clearly some waxy, dark green-black dirt in the 
date, the wreath, legends and on the beaded obverse border which undoubtedly had caused the 
undergrading in the auction catalogue. 

How to carefully remove this waxy dirt buildup without disturbing the hard brown patina 
formed over two centuries? I consulted Denis, Doug and others with varying responses, 
ranging from use of a rose thorn (I cringe at the thought of using this blood-inducing "tool"), to 
Care, Xylol, brushing (vigorous brushing to remove buildup in tiny spaces can cause hairlines 
and loss of patina), etc. 

I guess Doug Bird provided the most useful advise. Soak the coin in Care or Blue ribbon 
(care being better) and soak the tip of a round wooden toothpick - to saturate the waxy dirt 
buildup and soften the hard wood point in the toothpick. Then, under magnification, gently 
"nudge" the dirt out of the coin's detail. 

I applied Blue Ribbon to the half cent with a Q-Tip and dabbed the round toothpick tip 
into the Blue ribbon, letting both items sit overnight. 

The next day, carefully, patiently, under good light and with good magnification, I 
patient's "nudged" the now-softer waxy buildup out of the tight crevices in the coin's detail. It 
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was certainly rewarding to see the green-black residue "curl up" in tiny particles on the toothpick 
tip as I moved that toothpick point ever so gently at an angle. Regularly wiping the toothpick tip 
on a tissue, I could see the rewards of my work. 

After perhaps 20 minutes, I had a "dean" half cent free of the "verdigris" mentioned in 
the B & M catalogue. 

Why don't cataloguers / auctioneers do this themselves to better "serve" the consignors? 
Why don't dealers do this before slabbing coins? Cataloguers don't have the time and can't risk 
the liability to the consignor if a slip is made. It's simply not their coin. I asked the dealer who 
resold the coin to me out of the auction: He smiled - "I didn’t have the time." 

Fine with me. I enjoyed doing the work, which was very rewarding. And I hope some of 
you collectors out there with the same problem now have the problem solved. It won't work on 
crusty hard verdigris. But waxy dirt? Yup. It does. 

* * * 


Editor's Comment : Alan's shudder of apprehension notwithstanding, I have had excellent 

results using a rose thorn - but not just any rose thorn. It has to come off relatively new growth 
- not an old, woody stem down near ground level, which will indeed be too hard; but not a green 
thorn off the latest shoot, either, as that will simply snap off the branch when any pressure is 
applied to the point. I have had the best results with thorns off a branch about an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, ideally with a number of thorns of varied sizes, angled in different directions. 
Cut about a three-inch segment of branch, and knock all the thorns off about an inch's worth of 
this segment, to serve as a handle. Good magnification is essential, as Alan says; and Care 
can help soften up the residue. With a variety of thorns angled in different directions, you can 
attack different crevices of the legends, for example, without readjusting your grip on the 
'handle.' It works on silver coins, too; I’ve removed crud from the legends on Liberty Seated 
halves, for example, that revealed brilliant mint lustre beneath— turning marginal "50" coins to 
"55+" coins in the process. 


************* 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Michael Palmisano writes, 

The search for my coin "home" is over, at least for now. I am a newly minted (forgive 
me, it was irresistible) member of EAC and it's a pleasure to be here! After two years of trying 
to get focused on a single area of coin collecting, it was an honest and very helpful collector / 
dealer who finally steered me in this direction, and I am grateful. 

Like most of you, I began collecting coins when I was a youngster. The small collection 
that I managed to gather back then somehow stayed with me into my early 40's at which time I 
realized that I should get back into the hobby. Wow, what a culture shock that was! Where to 
begin? Silver has bullion value, so let's collect that! No, too much to choose from and MS65 is 
all anyone talks about. Gold is neat, but expensive, and the medium grade coins that I can 
actually afford always look like a dog's chew toy. Copper? There is no bullion value, and you 
rarely see decent copper in the Northwest where I live. And what are all of these "S" numbers? 
Varieties? What is a variety? Half Cents? How obscure! 
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Obviously, copper won the battle that raged in my mind, and Half Cents became my 
focus. After speaking with dozens of dealers and collectors, only the copper lovers seemed to 
have a real passion for their hobby. Silver and gold dealers seemed like people trying to build 
net worth as opposed to people enjoying the intricacies of the coins. The more I learned, the 
more I wanted (and still want) to learn! EAC grading standards encourage discussions about a 
coin. Slabbed silver or gold is discussion free and is similar to buying a can of corn at the 
grocery. And sharp eyes and close attention allow treasure hunting in this "obscure" field. I am 
hooked! 

The people I've met from EAC have been helpful, friendly and polite. No question has 
been rebuffed, and many offers to help have been forthcoming. This is the kind of group I like to 
be a part of, and I look forward to actively participating in this organization. Frankly, the field of 
coper seems more sophisticated than the other coin collecting does. This may just be my 
inexperience, but where is the depth of judgment required to select a fine Morgan? Is there an 
R7 variety in Mercury dimes? Large Cents and Half Cents offer R5 and harder varieties by the 
handful! I love it! 

Come next April, you can count on at least one new face at your convention! I look 
forward to meeting many of you there! 


Dan Demeo writes, 

I remember long ago that someone, I think it may have been Bill Parks at the 
time, collected things with Pennv-Wise in/on them. Anybody doing that today? I offer 
the attached news item, which I found in the local throw-away paper-1 have the 
original for anyone who wants it. 
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Steve Carr writes, 


This year, Doug Bird and I taught two early American coper classes at the ANA Summer 
Seminar. During the first week, a three evening mini-seminar was held. During the second 
week, a full five day regular class was held. There were 15 students in each, the maximum 
enrollment. Students included several EACer's and a few Region 8 members. It was great to 
put faces with names. 

This year, the majority of students were beginning copper collectors. For this reason, 
both courses concentrated more on basic information than the class last year. In both classes, 
students used quick finders and attribution guides and compared their grading standards with 
others. Topics also covered counterfeit and altered coin detection, the early minting process, 
curation / mutilation, and storage of early coppers. We also looked at lots of neat coins, 
including a starred reverse, an S272, and a whole flock of 1796 half cents (all of which were 
counterfeit). We saw some "bay-area" counterfeits (1805/5 and 1851/81), some contemporary 
counterfeits, and a few "reengraved" coins. Greg Heim was kind enough to share some 
beautiful hard times tokens with the class. 

Students included a few "names" in the numismatic world, like Randy'L Teton, the model 
for Sacagewea on the new dollar coin, Larry Lee, the new curator for the ANA Money Museum, 
and Brian Silliman, the ANA Numismatist. 

Response to the class was very favorable. In fact, quite a bit of interest has been shown 
for two copper classes next summer. One would be an introductory class for beginners or 
people wishing to develop and hone their attribution and grading skills. The second would be 
an advanced class, where topics would be more covered in more detail. If you are interested in 
taking one of these classes next year, contact Gail Baker, 818 N. Cascade Ave., Colorado 
Springs, CO 80903-3279, phone (719) 632-2624, or email education@money.org. You might 
want to think about signing up soon. There was a waiting list for the classes this year. 


Denis Loring writes, 

Bill Noyes "chuckles when he hears me refer to the 'Big Four 1 large cents." (S-48, 80, 
264, 272). Close, but no cigar. It's the "Famous Four" of the early cents. These varieties are 
so named because they're all distinct Red Book Varieties, in great demand, and sell for prices 
that well exceed what might be expected based on their actual rarity (although I'd hardly call 
R4+ varieties "downright common"). If you're looking for the four "keys" of the numbered 
Sheldons, then Bill's right on the money with S-15, 37, 79, 217. 


Jack Conour writes, 

This past summer we decided to vacation in Colorado Springs - the wife could take in 
the considerable number of sites, and I could attend the "early Copper Coinage " seminar. 
Being from Ohio we decided to drive as it had been about 20 years since we made the trek 
across the "heartland" by car. The three-day trip was quite interesting although will not make a 
regular practice of it. The wife enjoyed the area, and I was quite impressed by the climate - 
jogging at the 6400 foot elevation was somewhat taxing, though. 
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More importantly, the seminar passed my most ardent hopes from the standpoint of ANA 
venue, the instructors, and the people in the class. The classroom was an excellent facility with 
lights and ample working space for everyone. The seminar was led by Doug Bird and Steve 
Carr who brought considerable expertise, patience, and enthusiasm to the class. I never cease 
to be amazed at the breadth and detail of knowledge exhibited by the copper professionals, and 
their willingness to be pestered by the masses. The attendees were a mixture of diehard copper 
people as well as some type collectors and some wanting to learn more about copper before 
beginning to get too involved with the metal. 

The class itself started on Sunday afternoon and ended Thursday afternoon - many in 
the class also spent hours in "outside study" as well - these copper folks just cannot seem to 
get enough. I must admit I spent the evenings dining out with the little lady so did not get to 
participate in the late night grading and attribution festivals. We were also fortunate to have in 
attendance Randy Teton, the gal who posed for the Sacajawea Dollar; Larry Lee, then curator 
of the Byron Reed Collection; and Brian Silliman, the ANA authenticator (thankfully he did get 
his certificate of completion). These "celebrities" brought added insight as well as being 
interesting personalities in their own right. I was lucky enough to sit beside Brian and was 
absolutely amazed at his acumen at identifying and examining coins for a man of much junior 
age than I. His ability at spotting phonies just by eye was impressive. 

As was previously mentioned, the facilities at Colorado College were outstanding and 
the food was much better than expected. I did not stay in the dorms but the majority of 
attendees did - not much grumbling considering that most of the "students" had not 
experienced this sort of regimen in many decades. I did take the wife to the banquet which was 
quite enjoyable as got to meet several spouses and had an enjoyable dinner as well. 

I certainly plan to attend in the future and would hope that mini versions could be offered 
around the country so that collectors could drive to a more regional site - they could pay a little 
more as well since air fares or multi-day travel excursions could be avoided. 


Wayne Slife, EAC #16*, writes, 

The 15 July Penny-Wise has just arrived, for which I thank you. As always, it is a 
pleasure to read, and a stimulation for the mind. 

In an issue that seems to be unusually full of good stuff, it's hard to pick out anything that 
deserves special mention, but your intro, Williams, Manley, Noyes, Eckberg, Carr, and Wright 
are especially good. I just reread what I wrote - it's the table of contents of the issue, but you 
get the idea. 

We are most fortunate to have the fruit of your labors on our behalf. And I'm sure you 
have nothing else, personal or profession, that demands you attention; you just do it "while 
you're resting." (I had a very good friend of many years' standing, now deceased, who used to 
drive his wife mad with that expression. He used it as an addendum to his demands on her time 
for his obsessive concerns. I don't know why she felt that way — hey had only eight children 
under the age of twelve.) 

* Or, if you're a purist, #EAC 173. In the early days of EAC, someone got the bright idea 
to make available to members the membership numbers of those who had let their membership 
expire. I traded in, so to speak, number 173 and got number 16 instead. I’ve felt guilty ever 
since. 

* * * 
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Larry Knee writes, 


A couple of months ago, I was reading The House of the Seven Gables by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (1804 - 1864) and I found some things which might be of interest to copper 
collectors. 

Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon, a main character in the story, was an old maid - "her 
features, never the most agreeable, and now harsh with age and grief' . . . "her dress and 
especially her turban ." "Poor Hepzibah! She took counsel with herself what might be done, and 
thought of putting ribbons on her turban ." 

Due to poverty treading closer, she decided "to be the hucksteress of a cent shop!" (this 
shop provided such things as flour, apples, Indian meal, soap, candles, gingerbread, buttons, 
thread, and other commodities of low price.) A neighbor gave her some advice - "Give no 
credit! Never take paper money! Look well to your change! Ring the silver on the four pound 
weight! Shove back all English half-pence and base copper tokens, such as are very plenty 
about town." 

Her shop was noticed by "two laboring men - This business of keeping cent shops is 
overdone, like all other kinds of trade, handicraft, and bodily labor. I know it, to my cost! My 
wife kept a cent-shop three months, and lost five dollars on her outlay." 


John M. Ward, Jr., writes, 

I am too lazy to go back through 30+ years of Penny-Wise to see whether the last issue 
was the first with no "Letters to the Editor." The people with everything on CD-ROM could 
probably check in a nanosecond or so, though. 

Anyway, don’t get discouraged and keep up the good work is my admonition to you; we 
do need a written record or a focal point as you called it. I don't have a computer (just a cranky 
Brothers word processor) so e-mail is out of the question for me anyway. 

Enclosed find my comments on Bill Noyes' so-called editorial, which was certainly 
thought-provoking. (I just wish he would put only one topic into a paragraph!) 

P.S. In case you're wondering, the stationary I'm still using up is courtesy of P-W ’s long-gone 
printer, Bill Parks, who sent me a life-time supply after he and Dorothy stayed with us overnight 
on their way to visit PVC in Carlsbad years ago. The quality is better than by-the-ream stuff 
from Office Depot, anyway. 


Dale Anderson writes, 

As I sit down to do my part, I see that it has been over a year since I last wrote to you. 
Unfortunately, it seems lately that I write only when I am offended in some way by another's 
letter or EAC event. Bill Noyes spoke of "comets" in his State of the Union of Copper. I don't 
think I was ever a comet in the sense of purchases, but I was a fairly regular contributor at one 
time. I believe that your kind thank you notes and a few occasional comments were the only 
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feedback I ever received on any of my contributions to Penny-Wise . I suppose like a dog that 
never gets a pat, I went away. I am fortunate in that I have not been involved in the ANS "sting" 
or I might have gone away mad as well, like some of our friends have. 

It would be, in the best of worlds, pretty great to have all the older members welcoming the 
newer members of EAC with open arms, and have the newer members be enthusiastic learners 
and promoters of this crazy hobby of ours. I once, in enthusiasm, was telling a person all about 
early copper, thinking that they would be interested. They, I knew, had disposable income and 
were intelligent and curious. Their response was that the prices were artificially placed on an 
item that had little or no intrinsic value, and so why the hell was I wasting my money on 
something so foolish? 

My current lack of enthusiasm is just as Bill stated; the lack of new copper. Jeez, I have not 
seen a large or half cent in a local coin shop in the past two years that was not a candidate for 
the railroad tracks. I take that back. I bought an 1814 S-295 in an NGC F-12 holder for way 
more than it was worth just to save face. It was a decent coin and I had asked this dealer so 
often about copper that I felt I had to follow through and purchase it, even though it was very 
expensive for how much coin was actually there. 

So what's a guy to do? I have found a local dealer that loves to get rid of things fast and seems 
to come up with lots of (horrors) silver dollars, Indian head pennies and buffalo nickels. Yes, 
most of it is "stuff," but if the price is right ... A guy has got to look at some kind of coins or he 
is likely to go postal or something worse. Also, I've been starting an "as close as I can get to" 
mint state type set. Yes, there are several copper coins in that set and yes, according to PCGS 
/ NGC, most of them are mint state. In an effort to keep in touch, I take "stuff 1 to Long Beach 
three times a year and trade it for real stuff. You see, I've found that there are other dealers that 
have not yet found out that silver dollars are just "stuff," and they will buy it so I can go buy real 
stuff with the money. 

I did have an interesting experience a few year back. Someone advertised a set of Early 
Penny-Wise and I purchased them. I spent many enjoyable evenings reading through them. 
One trend became very clear. Repeatedly, through the years, some folks have always felt there 
was a conspiracy in EAC. Grading standards, slabs, inflated prices, an elite group that was 
unapproachable, etc. So it was, and so it shall be. I guess, although I consider myself shy and 
one-half notch above Bill Noyes on the people-to-person scale, I have never been rebuffed, 
made to feel foolish, or found any of the members elitist on a one-to-one basis. Yes, you have 
to go to the meetings. Yes, you need to study a little and learn about coins. That is just the 
nature of the hobby. Don't want to do that? Take up tractor pulling or WWF Wrestling - they 
don't require as much intellectual investment. 

I do agree with Bill's assessment of auction purchases (and I suppose extending it to purchases 
from dealers) in that if you can't see the coin or have someone whose eye you trust look at the 
coin for you - don't buy it. A month later you will generally regret it. The additional point about 
dealers isthe "buying glass or selling glass" point. I have purchased coins that were glowingly 
described and as my tastes or interest changed, I offered them back to the same dealer. I then 
found that they were using the "buying glass" and the coin was no longer as glowingly 
appreciated and the price offered reflected that opinion. 

In summary, I guess that joining EAC is like having a new girlfriend. Things are hot and heavy 
at first but eventually some warts may become apparent and one needs to decide if he can 
manage the long haul. As for me, the benefits so far have outweighed the warts. 

* * * 
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Richard Kurtz writes, 


I didn't see you at this year's ANA in Atlanta. It was a good one for me, in terms of pieces 
bought (four improvers, one new bust half variety), as well as meetings and Numismatic 
Theater attended. If you were there, I hope that it was an equally good show for you. 

You've expressed concern about the lack of letters to Penny-Wise , but part of the problem is 
having something to say or report on. Aside from my continuing dismay at some of the name- 
calling by people who disagree over emission sequences or quantities struck, I've had nothing 
to comment on. 

However, a stop by an area coin shop yesterday resulted in a purchase that may be of interest 
to Penny-Wise readers. Although my primary interest is half dollars 1794 - 1836, I do 
occasionally purchase half cents or large cents. This dealer pulled out a book that he thought 
might be of interest. So I came home with copy number 85 (of 100) of Lee F. Hewitt's 1933 
reprint of Sylvester Crosby's The United States Coinage of 1793 Cents and Half Cents . 

The inside cover has a label marked, "Stack's Numismatics, 32 W. 46 St. New York." and the 
outside of the fly leaf is stamped, "No 85" and "Sold by, H. W. Gumaer, 150 So-Main st., 
Cortland, N.Y." The small "s" in street is not an error by yours truly. 

Whether the $40 I paid for this fascinating little hard cover book makes it a bargain or too costly 
is immaterial. The book itself is an interesting read, and it's a piece of numismatic history. It 
was bought because I like it, not as something to create a profit. In my opinion, that's how one 
should approach a hobby. 


Dave Bowers writes, 

I enjoyed reading your editorial in the current issue of Penny-Wise. One reason for the lack of 
incoming letters to you, and also the lack of "striking the Issues" op-ed features recently 
commented on by Beth Deisher of Coin World , may be that with the Internet, people who enjoy 
writing use up their emotional energy in Cyberspace, and have little left over for "regular" 
writing. 

Here at Bowers and Merena Galleries I recently remarked to a fellow staffer that five years ago 
every morning I would have a fist full of fax messages on various matters - not advertising 
messages but messages relating to inquiries and other things. Today in 2001, sometimes a 
period of several days will elapse between receiving a single significant fax with a personal 
message. Regarding first-class mail, while old timers write, this medium too is giving way to the 
Internet. Pity the poor collector in autographs who want to offer significant historical letters with 
content written by modern day politicians. One can only assume that Bill Clinton, George W. 
Bush, and others mainly use the telephone or e-mail, and that they have written very few letters 
to Cabinet members or others relating to strategy and policy. 

At the same time there is great impermanence in Cyberspace, and I sense a return, although 
slight, to tradition - including renewed appreciation in buying real books and a renewed 
appreciation for magazines and periodicals. How this will play out, I do not know, but from 
comments I have received, people enjoy having the printed word as a permanent reference. 
Also, corresponding in Cyberspace is probably like standing on the beach at the ocean and 
giving a talk to the waves - your words might get out, but they are scarcely remembered, and 
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they are lost among many other things. 

Harry, Penny-Wise is indeed a literary beacon filled with diverse content, and I enjoy each and 
every issue. Keep up the good work. 


Jeff Gresser writes, 

What a great day - Just got back from a great meal with my good friend Al Boka; sorry Wes 
Rasmussen wasn't here to talk large cents. I've become used to him being in Minnesota for the 
summer but miss him very much; such a great friend. 

Anyway, I brought a couple of S-10's to show Al that I picked up from my cousin in Rutherford, 
New Jersey. Not high grade but beautiful, problem-free coins. Who would believe that you 
could fine two S-10's in New Jersey in 2001 ! Bill Noyes - eat your heart out! Not R6, but sweet 
finds nonetheless. 

The beers were cold and the chicken wings were done just right - what a way to spend a hot 
summer day in Vegas. 

Anyway, I just returned home and to my delight, Penny-Wise was there to greet me. Naturally, 
the first thing I want to read is Harry Salyards' "Introduction by the Editor." Harry is my mentor, 
my great motivator. He has the ability to kick you in the ass and make you wake up to what a 
great organization EAC really is. Granted, some let others do all the work and enjoy the fruits of 
their endeavors. I'm not one of those people. 

This year has been a very difficult time for me. I've been through a divorce and had to relocate 
and adapt to the single life. I am healthy now and feel great. In fact, my therapy has been my 
large cents. In fact, I've purchased some of my greatest acquisitions since joining EAC in 1 986. 

I love the energy and enthusiasm of EAC. My friend Chuck Heck is a great motivator also. His 
past articles on the friendship and passion for EAC are in the same level as mine. I can't wait 
for EAC Vegas, 2002. What a time we're going to have! Look forward to seeing all you guys. 
Be ready for the time of your lives! 

Harry - EAC is alive and very healthy; but, still keep motivating!!! 

************* 


FROM THE INTERNET 

Bill Eckberg 

In the past two months, five new members have joined region 8, making a total of 289. 
To join Region 8, just send an email message to the coordinator, J. Mark Switzer 
(dc181@olq.com ). As you will see, the discussion was particularly lively over the past few 
months. 

Dan Demeo and John Wright wrote about incorrect plates in the new Breen book. 

Your humble correspondent inquired if anyone knew why regrinding a die weakens 
the dentillation, since lowering the fields should reduce the relief and thus make the dentils 
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strike up better John Henninger, Craig Sholley and R. Tettenhorst each gave a somewhat 
different response. I thought Tett's answer was the most concise, as he said that the thin, high 
parts of the die which create the spaces between the dentils are worn down by regrinding. This 
creates a lower relief for the dentils on the coin, since the spaces between them are higher, and 
possibly even wider. In an extreme case, if these raised portions of the die which create the 
spaces between the dentils are ground off entirely, the dentils would not show at all. 

Mike Palmisano inquired as to the nature of the Half Cent Happening and other 
assorted half cent-specific events. 

Bob Yuell reported that he is VERY impressed with the scholarly works of Bill Eckberg 
and Ron Manley in the past years issues of Penny-Wise . They have advanced the study and 
knowledge of half cents to a degree I did not think possible. I am sure if Roger Cohen were still 
alive, he would also be impressed. The study of half cents will never be finished and that is a 
good thing. 

Steve Carr reported on the ANA Summer Seminar. He also suggested that Region 8 
sponsor a lot of low grade, dated large cents [in the EAC Sale], with the coins going to Roxanne 
[Goldberg] for her Coins for Kids program and the proceeds to EAC. Second, could EAC 
sponsor a scholarship for the copper class at the ANA Summer Seminar? Good ideas in the 
opinion of your humble correspondent. Phyllis Thompson, Greg Heim and Joe Schell 
agreed. Greg, Lee Tucker and Tom Powell also reported positively on the Seminar. 

Jerry Sajbel reported an extensive collection of US and colonial coins at Notre Dame 
University that he had stumbled upon during a family vacation. 

Rob Roote asked about metal detectors. Mark Switzer and Ron Walton gave advice. 

Your humble correspondent wrote to Greg Heim that since there was no other period during 
which business strike half cents were minted each year for a full decade, for each of the years 
from 2002 -2011, both one of the commonest and one of the rarest varieties of the bicentennial 
issues [should] be included in the Half Cent Happening at the EAC convention. Greg 
responded that he liked the idea and would incorporate it. 

Ron Guth reported information from the John Reich Journal that collar dies were used at 
the Mint as early as 1814. 

David Green asked how to remove a coin from a slab John Whitney, Geoffrey Bard, 
Kermit Smyth, John Wilson, John Maryott, Ward VanDuzer and I provided various 
techniques. 

Rick Coleman reported a previously unknown example of an 1847 Proof Second 
Restrike half cent in the Heritage ANA Sale. It came from a collection of proof half cents with 
very nice pedigrees. 

Peter Koch asked for information on an article from a 1980 issue of The Numismatist. 
He reported that Rod Widok had emailed him a scan of the article by the next morning. 

Steve Ellsworth thanked EAC'ers for their support during his campaign for the ANA 

Board. 

Chip Cutcliffe reported EAC-related and other events to occur in association with the 
ANA Summer convention in Atlanta. 

Kermit asked whether or not the counterfeiter Carl Wilhelm Becker ever counterfeited 
US colonial coins. Rob Retz and Mike Hodder replied that the colonials with Becker on the 
edge were not produced by him but rather by the Becker Manufacturing Company. 

Joe Gladkowski asked how to remove small traces of verdigris and soot from a coper 


coin. 
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Phil Moore reported a coupie of low grade 1799 LC's that had been altered from 1798s 
and had been submitted to an auction house. 

Dustin Massie reported that two gold coins he had lost at the ANA Convention had 
been turned in to the lost and found by the wife of a well-known dealer (not a copper specialist), 
and Geoffrey B. reported one slab dealer who does price coins at the appropriate EAC level. 

For the past three weeks, the main topic of discussion has been Bill Noyes' article in the 
July P-W. His letter touched a nerve. There were a number of thoughtful and even passionate 
responses. Unfortunately, it is somewhat difficult for me to put the responses into the proper 
context because as this is written (Labor Day), I have not yet received my copy of the July 
issue. Talk about snail mail! A special Bronx Cheer goes out to the US Postal Service from me 
in Alexandria, VA. Dennis Fuoss discussed how EAC and the hobby as a whole had changed 
since the good old days Bill apparently wrote about in his article. In particular, he discussed the 
change from an emphasis on rarity to one on condition with the advent of the grading services. 
Geoffrey Bard noted that his lack of passion for varieties results in a lack of passion to research 
them. There's the intimidation factor also - a copper dope mixing with copper Einsteins. Kim 
Greenman noted that most variety sets start out as date sets. David Palmer comments that 
there was no reason to feel intimidated as he can collect as he chooses no matter what the 
copper Einsteins say. Ted Reid noted that the Noyes letter made him face the fact that [his 
hoarding] had negative effects as collectors are by definition solitary, diverse, and in general 
disagreement as to the value parameters of the items. Mike Greenspan deals with these 
changes by collecting Conder tokens. James Higby noted that it is not necessary to be an 
important member of the club to enjoy collecting. He may derive the same pleasure from a 
scudzy AG-3 S-XYZ as the major players get from a choice condition census S-48. Isn't that 
what it's all about? I would say so. Larry Gaye, Jim Hart and Phyllis Thompson had brief 
comments. 

Donovan Epling had a different take on the subject. He thought that the main problems 
with EAC are 1 . EAC often comes across as an elitist organization & 2. Coin dealers in general 
are jerks and EAC dealers are no exception & 3. EAC grading is a myth. His advice to new 
members is to collect what you like . . . Enjoy learning, because in some respects, it is even 
more rewarding than owing the coins themselves . . . Collecting early copper is a hobby, keep 
that in mind and it will give you years of pleasure. Tom Newman agreed and added that he has 
found three major motivations for dealers of copper coins. 1. To promote the hobby. 2. To 
make money. 3. To blow one's own horn. He likes lower grade coins as they have more 
history to them than do the high grade, CC coins. Randolph Farrar indicated that his collecting 
philosophy is that "Even dogs need a good home." Doug Strain, by contrast, indicated he had 
found no bad apples in EAC. Denis Loring disagreed with all three points of Donovan Epling's 
letter. 1. "EAC often comes across as an elitist organization." I think the majority of EAC'ers 
welcome collectors of all shapes, sizes and wallets (or pocketbooks). Yes, P-W articles tend to 
be written by the more experienced members, but newcomers are more than welcomed to 
contribute (that's why we instituted the Editor's Award!). "2. Coin dealers in general are jerks 
and EAC dealers are no exception." Ridiculous. I know many EAC (and non-EAC) dealers, and 
I think the jerks - and there are a few - are in the distinct minority. Easy action plan: don't 
patronize the jerks. "3. EAC grading is a myth." Oh? Tell that to the non-EAC dealers. To try 
to condense a book into two sentences: EAC grading considers sharpness, surfaces, and color 
in determining net grade, while commercial grading focuses almost exclusively on sharpness. 
Speaking from the perspective of a relatively new member of EAC, Joe Gladkowski also 
disagreed rather strongly with Donovan. 

Dennis F. concluded that the one thing that I hope will not change is the special feeling 
that I get from EAC people. This club has the unique ability to bring a diverse group of people 
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with a common passion together in a setting that somehow brings out the best of our human 
instincts. It is MAGIC! I LOVE it! Long live copper. Long live EAC! 

The final word has to come from Mark Switzer, who wrote, a little controversy sure does 
improve the quality of the emails. I personally find myself in close accord with the voices that 
are happy with their club, happy with their hobby and happy with the state of the market place. 
My collection is just a few notches above road kill but it is mine and I treasure it deeply. It 
provides intellectual challenge and a respite from current events. I have been well treated in the 
hobby by the vast majority of the people I have encountered. I am not so naive as to expect 
great chemistry with every person out there. 

I have tried four times to finish the above paragraph and just can't find the right words. 

Mark, I respectfully disagree. You found EXACTLY the right words. 

************* 


SWAPS AND SALES 

EAC'ers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve 
lines are free. ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY, AND 
PAID IN ADVANCE. Due to increased production costs, effective immediately, a full page ad is 
$100. Graphic and halftone setup is an additional $60 per page. One third page is $35. Ads 
should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens. Deadline for material to appear in the 
November 15, 2001 issue is October 31, 2001. All ads must include the individual membership 
number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, Harry E. 
Salyards, 606 North Minnesota Avenue, Hastings, NE 66901. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE : 

Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Penny-Wise , does not examine any of the material 
advertised in Penny-Wise , nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American 
Coppers, Inc. assumes no responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material 
described therein) and no party shall have recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All 
transactions arising or relating to any advertisement in Penny-Wise shall strictly be between the 
parties thereto, Complaints concerning advertisers (or respondents) should be referred to the 
President of Early American Coppers, Inc.; complaints may result in abridgment, suspension, or 
terminations of membership or advertising privileges. 

************* 


What others think of "The CENT Book" JOHN D. WRIGHT. EAC #7 

MARK KLEIN: The CENT Book is all I'd dreamed it could be and more. Reading it is like 
enjoying a personal chat with John. 

RICHARD STRILEY: Being a novice on large cents I found a number of other books confusing 

and hard to read. I have Adams, Breen, Grellman, Newcomb, Noyes, 
and Sheldon, but yours is the best. 

JULES REIVER: Your book is wonderful. This is the first coin book I have ever seen which can 

be used to attribute coins without having my coins available for checking. 
Your pictures are so sharp that they make attributing an absolute 
pleasure. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See "The CENT Book" ad in this section. 
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What others think of “The CENT Book”: 


Mabel Ann Wright, EAC #78 


TOM DELOREY: I especially like the historical notes at the beginning of each date. It lends a 
warm, human touch that is missing from most numismatic literature published since 
Sheldon. 

WARREN LAPP: I can see now why it took so long to get it into print. John didn’t leave out a 
thing. I am amazed at the photos. The book is perfect in every way, which is what I 
would expect from JDW. 

HERB SILBERMAN: Your book is beautiful! I congratulate you on the content. 

TONY CARLOTTO: The CENT Book is fantastic. The year-by-year history is a very nice touch 
and keeps you reading. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See “The CENT Book” ad in this section. 


************* 


JERRY BOBBE, EAC #184 P.O.Box 25817 Portland, OR 97298 

(503) 626- 1075 

Madness, intrigue, political struggle, power, greed ... is it another pre-auction collusion 
session? No!! It’s a series of early coppers that weaves one though the dawn of the Industrial 
Revolution and American Independence, the French Revolution, the political and social ills of 
Britain, and the lives of the elite and the commoner. BRITISH TOKENS! Send for your free 
copy of The Token Examiner, the world’s most informative and entertaining price list of the 18 th 
Century Aconder@ series. Superb quality, great rarities, bizarre die states, errors, trial pieces 
and patterns our specialty. This series has it all; and with the exception of expensive US related 
colonials (i.e. , Washington pieces, Theatre at New York, et al), at prices not seen by large cent 
collectors for over half a century! 


************ 


CHARLES DAVIS, EAC #142 P.O. Box 547 Wenham, MA 01984 

Sole distributor for United States Large Cents by William Noyes. 

Volume I (1793 - 1814) & Volume II (1816 - 1839) $240.00 postpaid 

Volume I not available separately; Volume II only $ 85.00 postpaid 

Encyclopedia of U.S. Large Cents S-1 to S-91 $ 65.00 postpaid 


PHIL FLANAGAN, EAC #425 PO Box 1288 Coupeville, WA 98239 

Phone (360) 240-8366 flan@whidbey.net 

BRITISH TOKENS of the 18 th century form a fascinating series of mostly copper coins that 
incorporate many ties with the United States. In general, this series of mostly half pence is of a 
similar size to U.S. Large Cents. However, I must point out that this British series usually 
appears in better condition AND cheaper than our Large and Half Cents. Since we take the 3 
major credit cards AND have a 21 day return policy, there’s absolutely NO RISK! TRY US! 
Send for our free list listing hundreds of these beautiful coppers from FINE to PROOF. We also 
have many books on the subject which I’m sure you’ll agree, makes collecting much more fun 
and interesting. Call me right now at 1-800-613-8731 for your copy! 

************* 
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ATTRIBUTION & GRADING SERVICE 


I offer an attribution and grading service for Half Cents and Large Cents. This includes the 
variety designation, die state (if appropriate), and my opinion of the sharpness and net grade. 
This info will be placed on a personalized 2x2 card to accompany each coin. Price for the 
service is $1 per coin, plus return postage. No quantity limit, fast service, lifetime guarantee. 

Please note I am sold out of the Attribution Guide for United States Large Cents 1840 - 1857 . 
Estimated publication date for the third edition is 2002. 

BOB GRELLMAN, EAC #575 PO Box 951988 Lake Mary, FL 32795-1988 

(407) 321 - 8747 


************* 


EXCEPTIONAL COPPER FROM THE 1790’s: British tokens and books about them. We 
publish Dalton and Hamer, distribute the new 19 th century copper token reference and stay in 
close touch with the British token market. We offer hundreds of 18 th century “Conder” tokens 
each year as well as other series including 19 th century copper, silver and (occasionally) gold 
tokens, British medals, British copper currency and out-of-print and important books and 
catalogs about tokens. Write for a free catalog. 

Allan Davisson EAC #3299 Cold Spring, MN 56320 (our full address) 

(320) 685-3835 FAX (320) 685-8636 email: davcoin@aol.com 

************* 


WILLIAM C. NOYES, EAC #353 Box 428 Monument Beach, MA 02553 

BRAND NEW 

CQR / NOYES CONDITION CENSUS, 1793 S-1 through 1814 S-295 

• Same small format as CQR - easy to carry to shows. 

• All modern coin histories - listing grades and prices. 

• Absolutely essential for every buyer of large cents. 

• Top 12 to 20 coins listed for each variety. 

Now available! 

Send all orders to me at the above address. Cost $35 plus $3 postage. 

************ 


ALAN V. WEINBERG, EAC #1899 23321 Aetna Woodland Hills, CA 91367 

email: larislw@aol.com (818) 348-3749 

I am interested in acquiring ANY 1793 Wreath Cent (except S-6 and S-1 1c) in choice, true EF- 
40 to AU-58 (not “slab grade”). Well struck, good color, flawless fields, no rim dings. I will pay 
CQR “choice” +++. Particularly want Sheldon 5 Wreath in true 40 or better. 

Also want 1652 Massachusetts colonial silver coinage - Oak & Pine Tree. EF-40 or better, full 
undipped flan, well-struck and problem free. Particularly need OT 6 and 3 pence. 

I also collect “Old West” and “Deep South” old saloon and military fort trade tokens, silver Indian 

peace and pre-1900 American historical gold and silver medals. 

************* 
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RON MANLEY, EAC #3909 


300 Tumberry Circle 


Brentwood, TN 37027 


Now Available for Sale: “The Half Cent Die State Book: 1793 - 1857” 

This 300-page hardbound reference book was the winner of the 1999 EAC Literary Award and 
the 1999 NLG “Best U.S. Coin Book” Award. Edited by Bob Grellman, it is packed with new and 
updated information on all business strike half cent varieties. Separate obverse and reverse 
descriptions are provided for each die state. Also included are over 250 plated die states, 
emission sequence revisions, rarity estimates, reverse rotation data for each variety, references 
to major copper sales, blundered edge examples, and more. Large photographs (3-inch 
diameter for varieties; 2-inch diameter for die states). 

$75.00, postpaid (autographed on request) 

************* 


BILL MCKIVOR, EAC #4180 PO Box 461 35 Seattle, WA 98146 

BmcKivor@iuno.com or CoDDerman@Thecoppercorner.com (206) 244 - 8345 
Dealer in quality tokens at reasonable prices. Specialist in English "Conder” tokens, 
Evasions, 19th Century tokens, unofficial farthings, historical medals, and more 
Cobwright's book on Evasion Tokens available at $27 Postpaid. 

Many EACer's receive my free lists - get yours today. 

Also - a work in progress - my new WEB SITE - www.Thecoppercorner.com. 

************* 


HERMAN FISHER, EAC #2989 

40901 Miles Creston Road N Davenport, WA 991 22 

(509) 725 - 3673 

1794 

C-1 A 

R3 

F15 

SEGS CERTIFIED LT POR, WEAK DATE 

$ 369 

1794 

C-1 A 

R3 

VG10/7 

WEAKNESS ON EAST, VERY LOT POR, NET G5+ 

279 

1802/0 

C-2R 

R3 

Fobv VG 

REV W/CORR, NET VG7- 

495 

1804 

C-1 3 

R1 

EF40-35 

NICE BROWN 

189 

1857 

C-1 

R2 

AU55 

NICE BROWN 

249 

1794 

S.69 

R3 

F/VG7 

MNR MARKS WEAK ONE CENT, NET VG7 

199 

1798 

S.163 

VG/F 

2 RIM DINGS NET G-6 

215 

1798 

S.177 

R5 

VG8/G4 

LT POR, REV VERY WEAK 

99 

1801 

100/000 

S.221 

R2 F15 

LT POR, NET VG 

129 

1830 

N4 

R2 

NICE BROWN AU/BU 

249 


************** 


Wanted for my personal collection: 

EAC membership token 
"R E Bynum" saloon token 
1 836 N 6 die state IV 

Please send cost information to Gene Anderson, EAC #4718, PO Box 9037, Paris, Texas 
75461, (903) 785-7511, ext. 241, (903) 785-8519 (fax), orgenea@1starnet.com. 


************* 
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HALF CENTS AND LARGE CENTS WANTED WITH 'PERKINS' COUNTERSTAMP 

Wanted for my personal collection. Any condition, any name or initials. Also want U.S., British 
and any other tokens with 'PERKINS' on them. I would also appreciate any information on 
unlisted tokens of the above. I am also interested in acquiring STRONG, LOOMIS AND JOY 
counterstamps. 

W. David Perkins, EAC #2664 
5300 East Nichols Drive 
Littleton, CO 80122-3892 
303-721 -965 
perkinswd@yahoo.com 

****** ******* 


GREG AND USA HEIM, EAC #3619 PO Box 277 South Plainfield, NJ 07080-0277 
E-mail: gang-of-four@home.com 

PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS AND E-MAIL! 

WANTED: EAC Membership Token, any variant. Will pay $100.00 for nice, undamaged token. 

ALSO WANTED: 1793-1825 Whitman Large Cent Board with no holes punched out. Price 
offered depending on condition. 

************* 


MIKE LAWRENCE, #3053 

For my personal collection of electrotypes, I would like to purchase the following electros: 

Lg. Cents -S-2, S-7, S-11, S-15, and any 1793 NC's. 

Half Cents - 1793 C-1 and C4 

If you can help, please call me at (319) 364 - 5266 or e-mail at lmlibcap@home.com. 


GARY A TRUDGEN, EAC #1889 1729 Terrace Drive Vestal, NY 13850 


FOR SALE: 1778 ATLEE (MACHIN'S MILLS HALFPENNY - Vlack 12-78B 

FINE. Rarity-4 variety. Centered strike with full legends and date. Granular, olive brown 
obverse surfaces with minor diagonal striations. Lightly porous reverse surfaces with similar 
coloration. Good design detail. $155.00 

Send for a free list of colonial and state coppers. 


************* 
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DENIS W. LORING, EAC#11 


Box 32115 


Palm Beach Gardens, FL 33420 


1793 S-1 Chain AMERI. F-12. Sharpness of 15, minor edge nick at (t)E(s), small 
planchet flaw between S O, Smooth surfaces, lovely light brown. $12,500. Yes, its 
expensive. As a famous retailer used to say, "Quality will be remembered long after 
price is forgotten." 

1794 S-65, missing fraction bar. VF-20, choice light to medium brown, virtually defect-free. 
$3000. 

1813 S-293. PCGS AU-55, EAC XF-45., late die state. $2500. 

1 835 N1 , large date. MS-64, a gorgeous coin for a date set. $2250. 

1839/6 N1 III, full bisecting break. VF-20, lovely woodgrain surfaces. $2750. 


ROBERT ZAVOS, EAC #2502 1007 Savannah Avenue Pittsburg, PA 15221 

e-mail: rzavos@hotmail.com 


Bowers/Ruddy John W. Adams (fixed price list) Collection of US Large Cents of 1 794, softbound, 1 34 pps. 


Prices sheet 

George Clapp United States Cents 1804-1814; Raymond's Coin Collector Series, 1941; sb; 12p; nice copy 
(postage $1) 

EAC/Pine Tree 2/15/1975 EAC Convention Sale; outstanding Connecticuts; cat. by Walter Breen; nice, xprl 
2/27-28/76 EAC Sale incl important NJ & CT coinage; prl; cat. by Breen, et al 
Kagin’s 1/30 - 2/1/86 Phillip Van Cleave Collection; very fine condition; prl 

New Netherlands w/Seaby 11/14 &15/73 Superb early Large Cents (Naftzger); vg/fine; estimates, xprl; 

(Adams rating A) 

Superior 2/11/74 Charles Ruby Part 3; plates fine condition; prl-[Early Large Cents, etc] 

1/29/89 Jack Robinson Collection of Large Cents and Half Cents; very fine condition; prl 
$3 postage/order; prl = prices realized, x-copy; will send larger copper related list to e-mail addresses 


$25 

$ 7 
$60 
$25 
$25 
$20 

$15 

$30 


************* 


TOM REYNOLDS, EAC #222 


PO BOX 390001 


1804 

C#5 

R4 

F12 

$165 

Spiked Chin. Brown with smooth surfaces. Some minor 
circ. marks. 

1794 

S-26 

R2 

G5 

225 

Brown with smooth surfaces. LDS. 

1817 

Nil 

R1 

VF30+ 

115 

Brown with smooth, frosty surfaces. 

1823 

N2 

R2 

VG10 

225 

Brown with smooth surfaces. 

1835 

N7,17 

R1 

XF40 

165 

Brown with smooth frosty surfaces. 

Send name and address to receive free price lists. 

************* 


Omaha, NE 68139 
(402) 895-3065 
A 
A+ 
A+ 
A+ 
A+ 
A+ 


EUGENE STERNLICHT, EAC #2131 9441 Evergreen, #306 Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33324 


Superior Jack H. Robinson Deluxe Hardbound with 40 Photographic Plates, 
January, 1989, near-mint 

Bowers & Ruddy The Garrett Collections Sales, 1 979-1 981 , Black Hardbound, 

near-mint 

Bowers & Ruddy The Garrett Collection Sales, 1979-1981 , Softbound, PRL 
near-mint 

Bowers & Merena ANA 1891 - 1991 Centennial Hardbound, with autographs of 
the entire B & M Staff, copy #40 of 600, near-mint 

Shipping $5 per order. 

11 w j. a. j. -i. -4- + 


$ 190 
$ 100 
$ 40 
$ 75 
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HENRY T. HETTGER, EAC #2349 P.O.Box 2018 Arlington, VA 22202 

(703) 979-1942 

1811 half cent, B-2, C-2, Fine+A/G, nicks $195. 

1849 half cent, Large Date, VF+, nice! 70. 

1850 half cent, VF 60. 

1851 half cent, XF/AU 75. 

1857 half cent, VG 50 

1821 cent, N-1, VF-20, lovely light brown tones! 425. 

1829 cent, N-9, VF-20 DNB, Superior lot 2409, unsold 395. 

1846 cent, N-8, VF-30, some nicks, pleasing light brown tones 25. 

Postage, any order, $3. 

************* 

FREDERICK ORLANDO, EAC #4422 P.O. Box 880 Shingle Springs, CA 95682 

(530) 677-8659 

1804 S-266, ANACS “Good Details Net AG-3 Corroded” $450. 

1839 N-1 1 , Booby Head, PCGS AU58, pretty brown coin 495. 

7-day return. Add $3 for postage. 




JOHN M. WARD, JR., EAC #74 P.O. BOX 58093 Houston, TX 77258 

(281) 326-1811 

I need an average S252 in F-15 to VF-25 condition, and I will pay CQR plus 10% for 
this ‘only-an-R2’ specimen. I first put my early date large cent collection together by 
dates, then major varieties, then overdates, then by doing Sheldon backwards (it’s 
cheaper, but foolish!). If you can provide me a decent S252, I am backed into $217 
[sic] as a huge roadblock! Don’t pity me, help me get there-TR and CVM haven’t 
helped yet! (As with S222, I think S252 is rarer than the lists say.) 


HARRY E. SALYARDS, EAC #799 606 N. Minnesota Ave. Hastings, NE 68901 

hpsalyar@tcgcs.com 


1803 S-253, VF-20, late state reverse with double arc cracks, 

ex-Dennis Coffey, March 1984 


$250. 


************* 
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^ommon Report 

Publication cut off date for next issue is 15 October 2001 

Common Qents is a free semi-annual report published in November and May of each year. It is 
dedicated to establishing a census of Late Date varieties and to provide some insight into the availability 
of each variety type. Currently we have 53 collections with over 10,200 specimens listed and growing . 

All Late Date collections are welcome whether you only have a couple of varieties or nearing 

completion. The only prerequisite is that you are an EAC member in good standing. Copies are limited 
to members and your privacy is insured as no part of your address is published. 

To join us, either send for a variety data sheet or simply list on a plain sheet of paper each 
variety with the highest grade you have for that variety. I will respond to/acknowledge all submissions 
immediately with a status of where your collection places within the group and a copy of our latest issue. 
Deadline for new collection submissions or updates is two weeks prior to publication date. 


Common £ents - Fred Iskra, EAC #31 24 - 236 E. Rooney Ave. - Appleton, WIN 56208 - fiskra@fedtel.net 


The 

Iliarly-Dafev 


Join us! Your collection is wanted! 

Large cent collectors! Have you joined the Early-Date Report? This detailed, 
ranked census of large cent collections is published on January 31st and July 31st 
of each year. EDR now lists 1 51 collections with well over 1 9,000 specimens. Only 
EDR members receive copies of the report. Privacy and security are assured, and no 
part of your address is published in any form. Still in doubt? “Just ask an EDR member.’ 

To join us, just send for a collection listing sheet, or send a list giving the net grade of 
the best example of each 1 793-1814 variety in your collection. Submissions are acknowledged promptly, 
and your updates, inquiries, and comments are always welcome. Those joining now will receive a copy 
of the latest 48-page edition. Deadline for our next issue is January 20th, 2002, for publication on the 31 st! 

The Early-Date Report - Red Henry, EAC#3718 - P.O. Box 2498 - Winchester, l fa. 22604 

fax (540)877-2422 — redhenry@visuallink.com 


EAC members are invited to write for a free copy 
of my early copper catalog featuring 
colonials. Half cents, and Large cents. 


CVM 

Chris Victor-McCawley 
P.O. Box 2967 
Edmond, OK 73083 
405-341-2213 
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EAC members are invited to write for a free copy of my early copper 
catalog featuring colonials. Half cents, and Large cents. 

Below is a listing of a few early coppers. 

1800 C-l $1400.00 

Chocolate brown with hilly lustrous surfaces. Some rose and olive green on the reverse. A minute 
tic under E of LIBERTY. 

1828 C-3 R1 MS63 $1050.00 

Brilliant mint red with reflective surfaces. A small spot near rim under 28 of date. A tiny spot 

above F of HALF. A beautiful Half Cent. The nicest from a small hoard that recently surfaced. 

1793 S-8 R3 VF25+ WREATH $5500.00 

VF30 Medium chocolate brown with lovely smooth surfaces. Tiny rim mark over M of 

AMERICA. ANACS VF35. 

1795 S-78 R1 AU50 PLAIN EDGE $3750.00 

Glossy steel brown with frosty tan and light brown in protected areas. The surfaces are smooth 
and lustrous. 

1798 S- 155 R3 VG10 STYLE I HAIR $ 390.00 

Reverse of 1796. Sharpness near VF20 but there are several hairline scratches on the portrait and 
the planchet has extremely fine granularity on both sides. 

1798 S-184 R2- VF35 SHARP DOUBLE PROFILE $2500.00 

Choice glossy chocolate brown with smooth, lustrous surfaces that are virtually free of marks. 
MDS with a sharp double profile from the tip of the nose down to the bottom of the neck. 

ATTRACTIVE 1799 SHELDON 189 

1799 S-189 R2+ VF20 $28,500.00 

Nice glossy medium brown and chocolate with splash of darker chocolate toning under the hair 
ribbon and a smaller one under the throat. The only marks are a small, light rim bruise right of the 
date, a tiny planchet chip st the left top of the I in LIBERTY, and a few trivial nicks on both 
sides. The planchet is smooth and choice, especially for this year. EDS. Tied for CC#8 in the 
Noyes census. Jack Robinson Superior l/29/80:3988-JRF. 

1802 S-238 R4 VG10 $250.00 

A few points sharper but there are areas of microscopic roughness on both sides. 

1803 S-258 R1 VF30 $395.00 

Medium chocolate brown with smooth surfaces. 

1811 S-287 R2 AU50 $5500.00 

Choice lustrous medium chocolate brown. Problem free with a good well centered strike and lots 
of mint frost. NGC MS61. 

CVM 

Chris Victor-McCawley 
P.O. Box 2967 
Edmond, OK 73083 
405-341-2213 
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Attention Copper Collectors! 


Bowers and Merena is pleased to invite EAC mem- 
bers to participate in our upcoming November sale 
in Baltimore, Maryland, held in conjunction with the 
Suburban Washington/Baltimore convention, No- 
vember 29-December 1. Our Baltimore sales have 


become well known for bringing a diverse assortment 
of interesting numismatic properties to the market, 
such as the Lucien M. LaRiviere Collection of Betts 
Medals this past March. But this November we may 
just top them all! 


• The Dr. Robert I. Hinkley Collection of Vermont Coppers, including 31 different 
varieties represented by 120 (!) different pieces. The pieces are of near-uniform 
high quality, but many rarities are also included — like the finest known RR 30. 
Other properties will also make this an event for the colonial enthusiast. From New 
Jersey coppers to Fugios to Massachusetts silver, this sale has a little of everything! 

• Hundreds of lots of American exonumia ranging from U.S. Mint medals to Betts 
medals to Indian Peace medals of England, Canada, and the United States. 

• Half cents and large cents, long a Bowers and Merena specialty, will be graded and 
described in accordance with the net grading standards used by members of EAC. 
Among the pieces up for bid will be: 



1809 S-280 cent. 


Also coming from Bowers and Merena, the January 2002 Rari- 
ties Sale will feature the impressive Dr. RoyJ. Sturgeon Collec- 
tion of Large Cents and Half Cents. This remarkable assemblage 
includes the largest group of 1 793 Liberty Cap cents ever to come 
on the market, in addition to rarities like 1793 NC-4, 1799/8 S- 
188 LDS, 1799/8 NC-1, 1803 NC-1, and a pleasing specimen 
of the ever popular 1 794 Starred Reverse. This auction will be a 
memorable one - and consignments are still being accepted for 


this and other future Bowers and Merena events! Please contact 
John Pack or Rick Bagg at 800-458-4646. 

To receive your copy of the superbly illustrated Grand Format™ 
catalogue for $30, call our Publications Department at 800-222- 
5993. Or, for your best value, we offer a full subscription to all 
Bowers and Merena periodicals for only SI 45 (U.S. addresses 
only), which if bought separately would cost over $300. 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES 


A Collectors Universe C o m p a JV A S D A Qy C L C C 

Box 1224 • Wolfeboro, NH 03894 • 800-458-4646 • In NH: 569-5095 • FAX: 603-569-5319 
www.bowersandmerena.com • email: auctions@bowersandmerena.com 
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IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


the publication of 

THE CONNECTICUT STATE COPPER COINAGE, 1785-1788 

AS ILLUSTRATED BY 

THE GEORGE C. PERKINS, Esqr. COLLECTION 


Catalogued and Sold at Public Auction by Stack’s January 12, 2000 

Comprising the original auction catalogue descriptions and illustrations 
Extracted and reformatted for this special edition 
With a new Introduction and as a special feature: 

A CONNECTICUT CONCORDANCE OF THE 
1975 EAC SALE 
1987 TAYLOR SALE 
2000 PERKINS SALE 

A SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 

Of only 350 hardbound copies 

Price: $125.00 

$3.50 shipping to US addresses 

Call now to reserve your copy of this landmark attribution guide. 



©2001 Stack’s 
123 West 57 th Street 
New York, NY 10019 
Tel.2 12-582-2580 
Fax 212-582-1946 
in far/ stacks.com 
All rights reserved 
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Give him/her a 

VEItf SPECIAL gi<ft 


SPECIAL to Current EAC Members 

$100 Postpaid 

(List Price $125 Postpaid) 

Or Get An Autographed Copy 
Direct from the Author 

John D. Wright 
1468 Timberlane Dr. 
St. Joseph, MI 49085 















































































